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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


4 Wik threat ol another sLoppag int 
a heavy burden of anxiety tor the ia nto car 
hope for 


at this time, when evervoene is hoping against 


some small revivel in trade. We hay written moa 
leading article about the grave significance of the dispute. 
but here we may record the efforts whi h have heen mace 
towards a settlement. The Goveriument earlier than 


usual in such disputes. feli that they could not dissociate 
th) is Wes trom ¢ wh en important matter and Mr. 


Bridgeman, the First Lord of the Admiralty, was request d 
j 


to keep in touch with both the Minine Association and 
the Miners’ Federation. A the end of last we kx he had 
lo oe separate conversations with these hodi A. and we 
ire very olad to ovther that hi ition has been regarded 


with friendliness by both sick His personality evidently 
makes him the right man for the task. 


Last Saturday the Mines Department issued a siatemeni 


that Mr. 
the reopening of negotiations between the owners and 


sridgeeman's obicet had been to make possiblk 
the mins fhe miners’ leaders had. however, declared 
that they were unwilling to meet the owners unless the 
owners’ notice to terminate the present agreement was 
withdrawn Iv this were done the miners would meet 


the owners again at anytime. At first sieht 1t seemed to be 
a small matter to ask the owners to withdraw the notiee. 
Fresh negotiations could then have taken place with a 
clean slate. Tt has been pointed out, however, by the Par- 
liamentary Correspondent of the Times that the owners 
wished to maintain the notice for the sake of those collieries 
which, though losing money. have continued to work 
in the hope that negotiations with the miners would lead 
to a scheme for reducine the cost o 


would be unfair. 


production. It 


the owners think. to canecl the notice 
and run the risk of failing to arrive at a settlement, and 
of having to issue the notices afresh. Moreover, they 
were only following the precedent set by the miners 


themselves a year ago when they gave notice to 


terininate the agreement but did not cancel the notice 


when a Government mNqguiIry Was instituted. 


to us that all this is a mere 


On the whol 
matter of form; i the “ will to settle ” exists, as we 
believe it does on both sides, only fools would wreck a fair 
prospect and plunge ily country into an immeasurable 
catastrophe for a punectiho., The substantial point was 
conceded by the owners when they offered, as they still 
do, to treat the whole dispute as an “ open situation.” 
Althoueh Mr. Cook, the 


Mine rs" ederation, and some of his 


This surely is vood enough. 
Secretary of the 
fellow-cxtremists have been using violent language it is 
eertaim that the mass of miners do not want another 
disastrous stoppage like that of 1921. Their chances of 
sueeess would be smaller than thev were then, as their 
unions are now poorer. This remains true even though 


there is talk of developing the Triple Alliance of evil 


HcnIOry (which failed the men after unne cessarily alarming 
the co infrv) mfo a mie homere formidable alliance, and 
though the General Couneil of the Frades Union Congress 
has promised its full suppert to the miners 

On Monday in the House of Commons the Prime Minis« 
ter announced that the Government had decided to set 
up a Court of Inquiry into the whole dispute. The mem- 
bers of the Court are Mr. If. P. Maemillan (Chairman), 
Sir Josiah Stamp, and Mr. W. Sherwood. If a Court of 
Inquiry is necessary there could not be better appoint- 
Mr. Macmillan is a highly-experieneed lawyer 
of admirable judgment and diplomatic talents who, it 
will he 
Advocate of Seotland under the Labour Government. 
Sir Josiah Stamp knows practically all that there is to be 
known about the economics of industry, and Mr. W. Sher- 
The miners have been 
complaining that they were not consulted about the 
constitution of the Court, but the Minister of Labour is 
required as part of his ordinary duties to appoint a Court 


live nts. 


remembered, held non-political oflice as Lord 


wood is a capable Labour leader. 


on his own authority if there is a stoppage of industry, 
or even if a stoppage is feared. Such a Court is really for 
publicity. It has no powers except to investigate the 
case, form its own opinions, and let the public know the 
facts. 
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(in Wednesday the Miners’ Conference at Scarborough 
tock a dangerous plunge in deciding not to take part in 
the Court of Inquiry and not to meet the owners again 
unless the owners “withdraw their proposals.” The 
demand that the owners should withdraw the notice to 
terminate agreement was tacitly dropped. The 
effect of the proposals which the owners are asked to 
withdraw would be to abolish the distinction between 
stendard wages and surplus, and also to abolish the 
national minimum wage, though minimum wages could 
he fixed by districts. The men have an easily arguable 
case to place before the country. For our part we are 
not disinclined to believe in it. But no industrial claim, 
however sound, is ever made good in the face of popular 
disapproval. Yet the men are putting themselves in 
the wrong by evading publicity. We earnestly hope that 
thes will think again before it is too late. 


the 


* * * * 


The anti-foreign and particularly anti-British agitation 
in China has led to no new * incidents,” but on the 
other hand it has not disappeared or even, we are told, 
diminished. This sustained exhibition of national feeling 
is very signilicant. As the Times remarked in an im- 
portant leading article on Saturday last, the present 
agilation may possibly die out, certainly specific strikes 
mav be broken by hunger, but it is becoming obvious 
that new forces are at work in the Far East. Beyond 
doubt, the student movement in China, however mis- 
directed and crude, has behind it a widespread and 
deeply felt patriotic sentiment. This view was upheld 
by Major-General Manifold in an interesting letter to 
the Times. The question seems to be whether this 
feeling should be directed into constructive or destructive 
channels, At present there is no doubt that the Bol- 
shevists are making every use of it for their own ends. 
They believe. rightly or wrongly, that the present British 
Government is hostile and even aggressive towards 
Russia, and they consider that their best tactics are 
to act first, and to act in their customary manner ; 
that is by anti-British propaganda in the East. We 
believe that by far the best way of countering such 
propaganda is to cut the ground from under it by 
removing, the grievances, 
which 


real or imaginary, of the 


Chinese, make them susceptible to Russian 
influence, 


* oe * *« 


We should not allow our Western conceptions of what 
constitutes a and authoritative Government. to 
prevent our meeting, as far as possible, the new spirit 
in China. Governments count less and waves of popular 
feeling count more in the East than here. We must 
beware lest we neglect the substance of Chinese unity 
and in a certain sense strength and only see the form 


stable 


of Chinese chaos and impotence. As the Times wisely 
remarked, “there is nothing in international affairs so 
immediately important as this menace in China.” It 
would be useless for us to vreve that conditions in the 
English factories are superior to those in native-owned 
factories, for the present agitation is primarily nationalist 
and not social. On the other hand, most of the students, 
who form the bulk of the agitators, consider theniselves 
Socialists in outlook and make great play with such 
child labour as exists in the foreign-owned factories. 
For a starting point for new negotiations (if we can 
lind a Government to negotiate with) we ought to hark 
back to the Washington Conference, even if the long 
delays make it impossible to proceed exactly as was then 
intended. — President credited the 


Coolidge — is with 


intention of summoning another Conference to take 
up this point without delay. 


There is no real news from the seat of war in Morocco, 
Stalemate seems to exist all along the line, although 
it is believed that Abdel Krim is preparing a new attack, 
On the other hand, Spain, supported, it is said, by France, 
has asked the British 
landing troops at Tangier to protect the neutral zone. 
The British Government has replied that it is not prepared 
to do this or to go beyond its Treaty obligations in the 
matter, which are simply to patrol the coastal waters 
off Tangier. With this decision we have every sympathy. 
Abdel Krim has all along been wise enough to respect 
the sanctity of the neutral zone and shows not the 
slightest intention of attacking it. 
it would be a quite useless provocation to send troops 
there. It is now reported that substantial agreements 
have been reached between France and Spain on the 
peace terms to be submitted to Abdel Krim, but nx 


real hope that he will accept them is entertained. 
* * * * 


Government ‘to co-operate in 


Thus we agree that 


The evacuation of the Ruhr by the French has begun, 
It will probably be completed some time in August, 
The actual date agreed upon for completion was August 
16th, and we hope that in order not to create fresh 
causes of suspicion it may be possible to observe that 
arrangement. The French troops have really served 
no purpose-—not even a French purpose—in the Ruhr 
since August of last year when the London Agreement 
It is notorious that M. Herriot kept them 
there to pacify his crities in France. He promised 
Germany that the occupation for the remainder of the 
time should be “ invisible.” We must add in justice 
that so far as we know Germany has since had no cause 
of complaint. 


was signed. 


* * * 

It is hoped that the German reply to the French 
Note about the Security Pact will reach Paris within a 
few days if Herr Streseman is not further hindered by the 
Nationalists and malcontents within his own political 
household. The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian suggests that Germany is anxious to extract 
certain clucidations about Section IV. of the French 
Note before proceeding to regular negotiations. We 
hope that Germany will not persist in this attempt, 
which experience has shown to be of the cumbrous, 
detrimental and annoying sort. If she wishes to enter 
into negotiations about what ts, alter all, her own proposal 

and we 


believe that she does truly desire this—she 


had much better leave important principles for dis- 
The 


best thing for Germany is to join the League of Nations 


cussion until all the parties to the proposal meet. 
as soon as possible. The way is open for her to do so, 
and her position and her authority would then be in- 


creased for the purpose of negotiations of every kind. 
pd Pd 


* * 

The Committee on Trade and Industry which was 
appointed a year ago by the Labour Government has 
issued a preliminary volume of its Report. It 
with the most important subject of all -the overseas 
Arthur Balfour, the Chairman of the 
Cominittee, and his colleagues have evidently worked 
extremely hard and have covered a large field. It is 
hoped to publish within a few months another volume 
treating of the relations between employers and employed 


deals 


markets. Sir 


in the various industries and to publish a third and 
next elliciency. <A 
satisfactory feature of the first volume ts that it does 
not present a conflict of opinions, but is 
the the Committee. The 
classlied methodically, and every trader or manufacturer 
may well turn to it as a kind of Bible for his enlighten- 
ment. He willfind here much information about possible 
markets abroad. 


last volume spring on industrial 


signed by all 


members of contents are 
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At first sight it looks as though the trade figures were 
not nearly so bad as they have commonly been repre- 
sented to be, but unhappily the Committee has to point 
out that it is misleading to reckon up Great Britain’s 
share of the world’s trade on the basis of values. If 
the calculation be made on this basis our share of the 
total export trade of the world actually increased during 
the period 1913 to 1923. The authors insist, however, 
that a gratifying conclusion from this bare fact is falsified 


by the facts that there has been a rise of 55 per cent. 
in the wholesale prices of the world and that our exports 
have in the main consisted of the more expensive classes 
of goods. Although we have maintained and actually 
rather increased our relative share of the world’s trade, 
the volume of our share in 1924 was only three-quarters 
of the volume of 1913. This is not a surprise, but it 
is a very serious matter indeed as Great Britain more 
than any country in the world lives upon foreign trade. 
* * * + 

As the Report points out, at the very time when the 
prices we charge have risen so considerably owing to 
the high costs of production purchasing power abroad 
has diminished. At the same time local manufactures 
abroad have developed in order to meet the demand for 
low-priced articles. It is a consolation, however, to 
learn that the loss of purchasing power for British goods 
abroad is less marked than it was. This is accounted 
for by the general but slow recovery of most countries. 
As regards the local manufactures abroad which are 
now successfully conipeting with us the following figures 
are significant. In 1913 the number of cotton spindles 
in Japan, China, India and Brazil was about 10,600,000, 
but in 1924 it had risen to nearly 18,000,000. Before 
the War the annual production of steel in Japan, China, 
India and Australia was 360,000 tons, but in 1922 it 
was 558,000 tons. 

* * a * 

The Report states that British trade as a whole has 
not suffered from the increases in foreign tariffs since 
1913. The great growth of wealth in America has caused 
a demand for luxurics which goes on almost irrespective 
of price. Thus certain grades of British goods are 
enabled to surmount even the present high tariff wall. 
The Report makes some valuable remarks on the detri- 
mental effect of the uncertainty created by import 
restrictions which continually change. The Report 
also in effect exhorts British traders not to think 
that they have only got to wait for opportunities to 
carry on their trade in the good old way which may 
prove in the end to be a very bad old way. The fact 
is that many of the results of the War are permanent. 
The times have changed and we must change with 
them. We must not try to sell what people do not want. 
We must adapt whole industries to new conditions, 

* * ts oe 

If any nation has a capacity for such changes it is 
surely this nation, which has long been impelled by the 
incentive of Free Trade to be watehful and alert and 
to court favouring breezes. We trust that this country 
will not in any way add unnecessary barriers, restrictions 
and formalities which are such an impediment at present 
to the free flow of goods. If all the nations would agrec 
to knock down their barriers for the next two or three 
years until we have all restocked our shelves, the general 
recovery would be far quicker than it seems likely to be. 

* * Bs s: 
An interesting ceremony wes performed on Monday 


Medical Association in Tavistock Square. The Associa- 


when the King opened the new quarters of the British 


tion is a great institution which exercises an increasing 
4 


influence in our national life, aud it is appropriate that 
a worthy home has been found for it. Sir Edwin 


Lutyens’ fine building seems in every way capable 
of performing the function of a General Headquarters 
for medicine. Both the King and the Chairman of the 
Council in their speeches referred to the broadening 
out of the activities of the medical profession, from 
the mere service of the individual in sickness to the 
general prevention and cure of disease for the nation as 
a whole. By a happy coincidence the ceremony took 
place just when the whole world was turning its attention 
to medical research with a new respect and with an unusual 
thrill of hope as the result of the announcements about 
the causation of cancer. In one of our leading articles 
we deal with those announcements. 
Ok * a of 
On Monday the new electrical services on the Southern 
Railway, which ran tentatively last Sunday, had their 
first real test, and somewhat numerous delays and mis- 
adventures took place. It is said that these were regarded 
by the company as inevitable in any large reorganization. 
We must congratulate the Southern Railway on_ its 
enterprise in building up what is now the largest eclec- 
trical service in the world. $y taking electrical trains 
down to Guildford and Dorking it has made _ the 
service something more than merely suburban. Lon- 
doners can now get into the real country by the clean, 
rapid and altogether preferable medium of electricity. 
We trust that the new services will be successful and, 
if they are, will be used as a model by other parts 
of our railway system. There are many enthusiasts 
who hold that the entire railway systems of the country, 
when the necessary “ super’ power stations have been 
built, will be ripe for electrification. We do not profess to 
know whether this is really so, but we imagine that 
ercat extensions will be made. That indeed will be a 
happy day from the point of view of cleanliness and 
lack of smoke, but a gloomy one for our dwindling coal 
industry if it is then still struggling on lines unchanged 
from those of to-day. 
x x * * 
Lord Darling has introduced in the Ifouse of Lords 
the Bill which Sir Evelyn Cecil introduced in the House 
of Commons for regulating the publicity given to dis- 
agreeable details of divorcee and other trials. It is 
satisfactory that the Bill is in his hands because opponents 
of the Bill are accustomed to say that the result would 
be to weaken the principle that publicity is necessary to 
the true course of justice, whereas Lord Darling for many 
years has never tired in arguing that publicity, even 
when disagreeable, is necessary if it serves a good purpose. 
In divorce trials, at all events, all that is really necessary 
is that the charge should be described and that the 
names and addresses and the result of the trial should 
be stated. Nobody is helped, but on the contrary an 
infinity of harm is done, by filling columns of the news- 
papers with filthy facts. 


* * * * 


As ardent supporters of the principle of * Volling the 
People,’ we have gladly noted that the Executive Com- 
mittee of the large ‘“ Second Chamber Committee ” 
of Unionist Members of the House of Commons have 
by a majority of nineteen to five aflirmed their belief 
in the Referendum as the proper resort when differences 
between the two Houses cannot be settled by conference 
or negotiation. 

x # * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cenit. on 
Mareh 5th, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Thursday 
100 % ; on Thursday week 100 ; a year ago 101%. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on ‘Thursday 88}; on Thursday 
week 87}; a year ago 88}. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Thursday 76}; on Thursday weck 76}; a year 
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TOPICS 


THE 


OF THE DAY 


GOVERNMENT'S OFFER 
INDIA 


TO 


| the course of the discussions preceding the Act 

creating the Dyarchy we advanced the opinion that 
the whole subject of the Indian Constitution had been 
approached from a wrong angle and under wrong con- 
ditions. The Indian Government have called 
together a body of native statesmen, and administrators 
and jurists representing every race and every religion 


should 


in India, including representatives from the chief reigning 
families of the Feudatory States, and should have asked 
their advice. That suggestion was, of course, not accepted 
and the system of the Dyarchy was imposed from the 
top. When in the spring of last vear (March, 1924) the 
subject of the Indian .Constitution was again raised, 
owing to a demand for immediate revision, we returned 
to the subject and set forth in specific terms what we 
thought the Viceroy in Council should say in reply to the 
demand. As that is still our view, we cannot do better 
than What we 
proposed that the Viceroy should say was in effect what 
Lord Birkenhead said in his offer the other day. Let 
representative men, drawn from all classes and all races 
Let them make 
a draft Constitution and submit it to the Government of 
India, just as an American State Constituent Convention 
submits a draft Constitution to the State’s Representative 
Assembly, Senate and Governor. — It will then be the duty 
of the Government of India to advise the Home Govern- 


summarize our previous statement. 


in India, tell us exactly what they want. 


ment on the proposal. The necessity for such a course 


is easily explained, A race or people, quite independent, 
and with democratic institutions, have only themselves 
to consider. India, with her network of responsibilities, 
caused by her past history, by the existence of the native 
principalities, 
population, and by the presence of the British. does not 


by the unhomogeneous nature of her 


allow of so simple a solution. 


The consent of the Government of India, and in the 
last resort, of the British people, must be given to any 
Constitution, that 


unless there is a proper acknowledgment of our rights and 


new and consent cannot be viven 


duties. And here we may note that to say this is not to 
make any proprictary claims on India. It is rather a 
statement of the fact that we cannot, and will not. remain 
in India as deputies, or “ hirelings ~ if you will, of any 
one race, religion, or caste. We could, of course, theoreti- 
cally leave India altogether to stew in her own juice 

Le. Withdraw our Army and our white administrators. 
But this, except for a certain minute number of fanatics, 
is not what the leaders of the opposition to our present 
It is admitted on all hands that the 
British troops and British military organization in India, 
the British Naval the 


remain. They must stay in order (1) to protect 


system really want. 


and Force upon Indian coast, 
must 
India from foreign invasion, cither across the mountains 
or over the seas, and (2) to prevent internal disorder, and 
the possibility of a religious war between the Moham- 
medans and the adherents of the various forms of the 


Brahminieal faith. 


English rule, and who 


Even those who most hate the 
look forward to some day seeing us withdraw entirely 
shrink from anything approaching immediate evacuation. 
But if we are to stay on in India, as it is obvious we must, 
it must be on terms which recognize our rights and 


responsibilities, and secure our position as the Guardians 
and Trustees of law, order and justice. In other words, when 
we ask the Indian statesmen to tell us what is the kind 
of Constitution that they desire and think would be best 
fitted to India, we have to do so with the reminder that 
their Constitution must recognize and be able to fit in 
with the trusteeship just named. 
we ask, as Lord Birkenhead has asked, for suggestions for 
the Constitation, we ought, without binding ourselves or 
the drafters of the Constitution to anything in the way 
of detail, to lay down certain general principles which 


This means that when 


must be recognized in order to render any dralt offered to 
It would be hindering, not helping, the 
work to talk as though we should accept anything and 


us acceptable. 


everything that was proposed, when in reality we knew 
that there are certain things which could not be endorsed 
here. In other words, we must ask the drafters of the 
draft the 
reasonable chance of its being agreed to by the nations of 
the Impertal British Commonwealth. We laid down in 
1924 what, in our view, were those principles, and will 


Constitution so to Constitution as to give a 


now reprint them : 


should be to create a Federal 
should be 


(a) newly-created States with from two to ten or fifteen millions of 


“ (1) The draft 
Constitution for all India, in which the constituent 


object of the 


units 


inhabitants equipped with full powers of local self-determination 
States of the Union, of the 
\ustra- 


provided 


after the manner of the American 
Provinces of the Canadian Doininion, or of the States of the 
lian Commonwealth: (4) the existing Feudatory States, 
they were not too small. In that case schemes for enlargement o1 


fusion should be made. 


(2) The former Provincial governments would automatically 
cease tO exist. 

(3) The new States should, wherever appropriate, receive Const 
tutions on a democratic basis. In some cases a native ruler might 


Where that was not 


appropriate, a Regent should be named by the Central Government, 


he restored, as was lately done in| Benares 


either with a local assembly under him or with ppwers analagous 
The 


Constitution, 


to those of native rulers. State Assembly. subj: 


limitations imposed by the should in its sphere be 


the supreme authority. 


(4) Whatever powers and rights were not delegats 


should belong to the Supreme Government and the Indian Supreme 
Court. 

(5) The Central Government should consist of a Vicerov and 
Covernor-General, named by the British Government, and have 
the same relation to the Secretary of State for India as at pore 

(6) The Supreme Government would have sole authority o 

(a) The Army and all military and uaval forces formed in India, 
it being illegal for anv native State in the future to POSSESS | ilitary 
forces. 

(4) The railway telegraphs. territorial waters, navigation of 
the principal rivers, the Post Office, Excive and Publ Wi 
should be in the hands of and regulated by the Central Govern t 

(7) The interest on the existing Indian Debt should be guaranteed 
by the Supreme Government of bad 

(8) Certain taxes. Salt tax. specific Customs Dutik & 
should be placed in the hands of the Government of India ia ord 
to make provision for the Army, Contral Establisliments, &e.. &e. 

(9) There should be a Senate of the Indian Emopirn vf 
relation of Administration tn the various States sand for consultation 
and advice, but without executive or legislative aut Ihe 
Senate should consist of a representative from every S i 
the Indian Eiopire. 

(10) All disputes as to whether action by the Sta 
not ultra reres, all boundary aml other internal di reem 
between the States. and differences between a State and the Central 
(iovernment. should he adjudicate Lon by the S yreme Court 

Ll) The Supreme Court, besittes it federal jurisad i * no l 
be given the right to hear appeals in cases of capital panisliment, 
all eases involving charges of treason, or sedition, and ! s 
disputes. 

(12) The Government of India should have no right to rfere 


with the Administration of any State except by judicial process, 


ie., in order to enforce an order of the Supreme Court declaring 
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that there had been an infringement of the rights secured undet 
th: Constitution, 


(13) XN tat ould | ny power to interfere with religious 


opinion, or to persecute any person for the holding of such opinion, 
or prevent the practice of his religion 
(14) All ' m Peat should be in the hands of the Central 


Governmen 


The Constituent Convention to which should be en- 
trusted the work of draftine the Constitution on these 
lines should consist solely of natives of India, one-third 
to be nemed by the Assembly. one-third by the Govern 
ment of India, in order that every race, class and religion 
should have representation. and one-third by the Feu 
datory Princes and ChielsS. There should be no discrimina- 
tion in the matter of ni mbership on erounds of caste, 
1) p 


: ; 
or religion, or cyen of anegations of previous treason. 


The Constituent Assembly must be absolutely compre 
hensive. A body ol 


nd men of bustness should be pve dias assessors 


British administrators, jurists, 
judges, 
in order to give their advice and supply information if 
and when required. Their functions would, of course, 
be purely consultative. They would not vote. 

We shall perhaps be told that we have gone too far in 
what we have said. and that our suevestions are too 
specttic. That is possible: but we are convinced that 
Lord Birkenhead’ offer was not specitlic enough. We 
would not bind the Constituent Assembly too rigidly. 
Indeed, we would leave them absolutely free in the 
matter of discussion : but itis only right that we should 
warn them that if the Vv want to make a scheme to which 
we shall be able toe assent ib must not violate certain 
general principles. At the same time, information is 
alwavs illumination. We desire to know exactly what 
the leaders of the opposition to our rule demand even 


if we eannot accept it. Tne essential need is light. 


Jd. St; Loe Srracucy. 


THE MINING CRISES 


\ STRIKE or lock-out in the coal mining industry 
d is too bad to happen that is almost the only 
rv optimism in the present gloom. Fortunately 


reason 
it iS a substantial reason. Are we to believe that when 
this country is threatened. not merely with a temporary 
acute depression, bul with the permanent decline or even 


collapse of jis industric cither side in the present 
dispute will be so mad to play fast and loose with the 
future 2? For the coal mining mdustry ts the traditional 
> : i 
source of our enerey and wealth. Even those miners 
who are most hotheaded and most ignorant are very 
vood tcllows. They are not fundamentally unreasonable 


and they have a sense of fairness. No man who has 
come into personal contact with miners. they may be 
described as the most hereditary workers in England 

can have anything but a deep respect for their qualities, 
Besides, we are convineed that a better understanding 
of the economic facts of international trade, and of coal 
Mining in particular, has spread among the miners, partly 
as the result of the disastrous coal strike of 1921 and 
partly as the result of a commendable spirit of inquiry 
which has been noticeable since the War. The mine 
owners acknowledve that in some of the colliery districts 
the wages oueht to be raised rather than redueed—- 
this as a matter of justice and humanity rather than as 
a formal admission that the miming industry, which is 
If the 


Association lavs rather more stress, as it is 


in a disastrous state, can afford to pay more. 
Mining 
believed to do, on the reduction of wages than on the 
increase of hours, it is beeause any inercase of hours 
Really we suspect that 


legislation, 


Would require 


both sides, having become accustomed to Government 
intervention, have talked heroically of not budging an 
inch from their present positions because they wanted 
above all things to call attention to their terrible straits. 


Yet if the mines should shut down both owners and 


miners would suffer a blow from which they would take 


years to recover. Railway Ire iohts would rush up, 
shipping would be = stagecred—the greatest industries 
which evervone is trvine to coax back into vitality 


would dwindle into decay. 
The facts are enough to appat ven an habitual optiniist, 


vt 
and it is not’to be wondered at that both sides can prove 


all that 


and disappointments, The 


thes wish from the dismal catalovue of failures 
number of uae nploved Hh 
the mines is now 800.000 and it is fast risine. One- 
third of the coal eot lasi year Was | used at a considerable 
loss. Phis vear South Wales. Scotland, Northumberland, 
and Durham have all been losers. Kyven the Eastern 
coallicld which has always been profitable finds that 
steadily dropptng down to a reeular 


dreams ol 


its profits ine 
loss. The ple asant permanent prosperity 
which were dreamed when British coal was being exported 
at high prices to France and Italy have faded away. 
On the Continent oil is replacing coal as a source of 
power and where that has not happened water-power 
has often been introduced. ‘Then, the European coal- 
liclds are bemme worked mor actively than ever before. 


Wages are 


German mines under the Geriman financial reconstruction 


lower and hours longcr than here and the 
have vot rid of ther debts on ridiculously easy. terms. 
The Board of Trade figures for Mareh show that 320 


sritish collieries made a loss and only 291 a protit. In 


th past veal 500 British puts have been closed. Ships 


all over the world are adapting themselves to the uss 


of oif instead of coal and a strike or lock-out would 


j I; , t that nroe 14 le] eclerated 
SHPPVLPDIN ICAL Thal Ctheat process outa aL LCCCICPALCH, 


When il pit which has heen working on a very harrow 


margin of profit and still more so if it has been working 
temporarily at a loss- is closed owing to a dispute, 


it is likely never to reopen. Every strike means that 
there is Jess work for men to go back to at the end of 
the strike than there was belore. 

lustrs 
1 
i 


One satisfactory thing about the coal mining ine 


is” thet employers and emploved now have a_ better 
P 


apparatus for coming into contact a id talkine over 


their differences than is possessed by any other industry 


except, perhaps, the eotton mdustry. The aerecment of 
1921 and the agreement of 1924 were really remarkable 
arrangements. In 1821 a novel principle was intro- 
duced. li was aereed that the proc ds of the industry 


} ! . 
were to bye shiat | praporlions petween owners 
; 


and iimers i stich ¢ wav that the prohits depended 
upon the amount of wages paid. The miners were to 


There 


accounts 


have 88 per cent. and the owners 17 per cent. 
was to be a periodic joint audit so that the 


were exposed for the inspection of the miners’ 
acreed that there 


repre- 
sentatives. At the same time it was 
should be a miminum waee, reached by adding 20 per 
cent, or more to the standard wage, plus a subsistence 
allowanee to “low paid workers.” This agreement was 
applied not to individual collieries but to whole districts 
and was administered by District Boards and a National 
Board, In January, 1924, the Miners 
f terminatine this aereement, 
Minine Association then 


Federation 
announced its intention 
Fresh negotiations with the 
took place, during which the roiners very mistakenly 
we think, tried to abandon the principle of sharing and 
to revert to the old principle of a living wage. 
they demanded 2s. a shift more than had been received 
in 1914 in spite of the reduction of hours. The Court 
had been set up announced in 


ol Inquiry which 
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effect that the men had a grievance, but that they . ‘ ‘ sii atatin 
were nevertheless demanding mere than the profits DELIRIUM IN DAYTON 
of the industry justified. In the end owners and ¢ NHEY are bearing up bravely in Dayton. When 
miners accepted the recommendation of the Court how Rodel to put Se Jobe T. Scopes upon 


that they should resume their direct negotiations, and 
they made a new agreement in June, 1924. In this 
agreement the principle of sharing was retained, but 
the standard profits were now to be 15 per cent. instead 
of 17 per cent.; and of the surplus profits 88 instead 
of 88 per cent. was to go to the men. The minimum 
wage was raised from 20 per cent. to 33) per cent. above 
ihe standard That very 
bargain for the men, and so it would have been had 
not the bottom fallen out of the whole industry for 
the reasons which we have already enumerated. 

It is clear to us that coal in its naked form is being 
less used than it was, and that European competition 


seemed to be a good 


rates. 


is there is no future for our coal mines 


The old haunting dread of our fathers 


being what it 
on the old lines. 
that the coal supply of Great Britain would give out has 
been made grotesque by the changes of time. There 
is plenty of coal still in the ground, but it does not pay 
to sell much of it in its natural form. How mad, how 


ridiculous, in the light of this fact are the threats of 


Mr. A. J. Cook that he will create a new alliance of 
Unions—something much vaster than the old Triple 
Alliance and perhaps even with international backing 
to light the owners for better wages and shorter hours ! 
The royalty-owner is still a target for his abuse, but 
a rovalty-owner who gets 6d. a ton on the retail price 
of coal thinks himself lucky indeed. Royalties are 
really a drop in the ocean of mining finance; and it 
must be remembered that originally the royalty-owner 
accepted a low rent for his coal-bearing land in the 
speculative hope of making a considerable income out 
of royalties. As things have turned out he would have 
done better to forswear the royalties and accept a rather 
higher rent. The adventurous principle of “* No results, 
no money ~ has been a very disappointing one for him. 

The point still at issue when we write this article, 
whether the owners shall or shall not withdraw their 
notice terminating the agreement of 1924, is a matter 
of no moment at all compared with the question how 
the mines are to be reconstructed. It is absurd to go 
on talking about oil as a permanent rival to coal when 
it is known that oil can be produced from coal. Coal 
is oil in another form and much else besides. It is 
equally absurd to throw up one’s hands in despair about 
the cost of conveying coal when it is admitted that coal 
can be turned into energy on the spot. 

The mines must be so organized as to provide cheap 
electrical power for industry and also to make or save 
money by the by-products obtained in the process of 
conversion and incidentally by the saving of overhead 
charges. Let the owners and miners take their courage 
in both hands and agree upon a bold reconstruction. 
If a Government grant or Government credit is shown 
to be necessary it must not be withheld. In any case 
the Government will take the responsibility for the great 
generating stations. There is only one way to save 
the mining industry. Yet it has to be saved. 
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his trial for teaching the diabolical doctrine of Evolution 
they felt that a millennium was at hand: innumerable 
visitors would assemble to applaud their moral courage, 
local industries would blossom in unexampled prosperity, 
real estate would soar in value, and their names would 
go down to future ages as vindicators of the angels and 
defenders of the faith. Somehow they had miscalculated, 
The great lawyers turned up; the ice-cream men, quack- 
medicine sellers, religious maniaes and journalists turned 
up; but there has only been a small trickle of the visitors 
who pay. 

Still, they are trying hard to pretend that everything 
And obviously they are a decent sort of people. 
Bryan and his fellow-Fundamentalt ts 
they may swear that 


is well. 
Mr. W.. J. 
go out and denounce Mr. Scopes : 
he and his defenders are sending the children of America 
But they bear him no ill-will. 


and 


MaV 


into everlasting torment. 
It is merely their job to anathematize him ; 
of business hours they swap cigars and everyone shakes 


om : + 
Phere is some idence 


out 


hands in front of the camera-man. 

too, that the inhabitants of Dayton are attempting to 
think; and that is very diflicult for them. Only one 
of the jurymen has ever read anything but newspapers, 
and one of them cannot all. But those good 
honest rusty minds are creaking a little. We 
from the Daily News that a local doctor inquired of their 
correspondent whether * the private life of Mr, Bernard 
Shaw conformed with the vile nature of his writings.” 
A local politician announced mournfully that science and 
religion would never become reconciled. 

To prove the value of irrational belief the Holy Rollers 
have gone to Dayton. They sit about under trees and 
howl: they foam at the mouth and throw fits: they 
whack the ground with their hands, feet and bodies. 
These are white men, remember; but their worship is 
no better than Voodoo worship. way 
of showing that we have no relationship with antl: «poids, 


read at 
learn 


It scems a strane 


But, though it is impossible to be serious about Dayton, 
there is a serious aspect to this outbreak of absurdity. 
The harm that such bigotry and stupidity can work is 
Fundamentalists are the worst 
for they are raising false issues 


very among 
enemies of religion ; 
and may easily bring the name of religion into discredit, 
In the presence of a Fundamentalist it might well seem 
to us that materialism was the only sanity. Take this 
very Darwinian theory about which they are so suddenly 
The majority of scientists have long abandoned 


great. 


angry. 
the rigid gospel of Natural Selection in favour of a 
theory of Creative Evolution. There many 
contradictions involved in Darwin's first 
of his theory. {| It is obvious, for example, that while 


are too 


formulation 
ding, 


from reptile into bird was 


and wings, considered 


development proces 
the stages between winglessness 
in themselves, without allowing an 
struggle for existence ” ; 


end in view, were 


positive disadvantages in the * 
half a wing is certainly not an improvement upon no 
wing. But if we are asked to decide between Darwin 
and the must 


at a loss. 


Fundamentalists we confess ourselves 
The question should never arise ; for neither 
On the whole we should be forced to 


We should be forced to 


view is tenable. 
admit that Darwin was right. 


declare ourselves on the side of the materialists. For 
Darwin's conception was rich in effects; and with 
modifications and corrections it has become one of the 


mainstays of our religious hope, a new and amazing 
example of “ the geometrizing of God.” 
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It saddens us when we see that America has before it 
so stern a fight against the obscurantism and irrationality 
of some of its inh 
because we know that unreasonable attempts at sup- 


bitants. It saddens us the more 


pression bring unreasonable rebellions in’ their train. 
Mr. Frank R. Keat referred in a reeent number to the 
popularity of nesty literature in America; and we 
are certain that the cause will be found in the block- 
headed illiberality of the over-moral. We read of a 
State in which no film may be shown in cinemas if it 
Another State 
censored a film ‘ because it showed a man burning a 


includes photographs of people smoking. 


letter from his wife. It was argued that he might 
tear the letter up, but burning it would bring marriage 
It is such tyranny as this that en- 
couraces licence. Yet the prospect is not wholly dismal ; 
for the very struggle between tyrants and rebels will 


into contempt.” 


ensure in the future a balance and sanity which is livéng 
and vigorous, not commonplace or dead. 


THE WEEK IN) PARLIAMENT 


By a New MemBer. 


: ig debate on unemployment in the mining industry 

last week did good rather than harm. This was 
chiefly due to the attitude taken up by Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn, who opened for the Opposition. His speech, 
the merits of which if would be difliculi: to exaggerate, 
consisted of a calm and informed survey of the present 
position, to which the House listened with ever-deepening 
gloom. The gloom was not diminished when Commander 
Fanshawe proceeded to attack British trade unionists, 
and very nearly succeeded in spoiling the atmosphere 
which Mr. Hartshorn had been at such pains to create. 
But the duleet tones of Mr. Austin Hopkinson cooled the 
blood of Members, and soothed their nerves, so that a 
rapidly degenerating situation was fortunately retrieved, 
Mr. Hopkinson has an astonishing faculty for interesting 
the Labour Party, end almost reducing them to an admir- 
ing and breathless silence, by telling them all the things 
one would have imagined they would least like to hear. 
On this occasion he expressed his deep conviction that 
settlement—if there be settlement 
the logic of circumstances, not nationally, and not by 
districts, but pit by pit, and ultimately man 


must be made by 


by man. 

Late in the evening the veteran Mr. Smillie rose. an 
heroic figure, to make one more appeal for those whose 
cause he has indomitably championed for so many years. 
In days gone by Mr. Smillic has mspired hatred and fear 
in the hearts of many of his antagonists. But now he 
is saluted by all as one who continues to toil in the evening 
of a lifetime spent in devoted and unflinching service to 
his own people and to the cause in which he believes. 
There is a feeling of satisfaction that Mr. Bridgeman is 
in charge for the Government as far as the mining crisis 
is concerned, and all sides are agreed that the personnel 
of the Commitiee of Inquiry leaves nothing to be 
desii d. But 
ignorance of the course of events. 


optimism, but for this I think there is only too little 


Members are at present in complet 


justification. 

If there is a discussion on the Colonial Office Vote, 
Mr. Amery is in for a pretty hot cross-examination from 
the Unionist benches. 
the Government, after a good deal of talk on the subject, 


There is a growing feeling that 


has done very little in the way of Imperial development. 
The Secretary of State will probably reply that all his 


There is a note of 


schemes are turned down by the Treasury. But I do not 
think that Members will be easily convinced by the 
arguments of the latter Department which, together with 
its chief, has recently incurred a good deal of unpopularity. 
As a matter of fact one of the features of the political 
situation is the comparative discredit into which Mr. 
Churchill has fallen since that great day when the Budget 
was introduced. Was his speech on that occasion his 
swan-song ? Certainly some of his more recent efforts 
on the gold standard and kindred subjects were not such 
as to inspire confidence in cither his judgment or his 
knowledge of his work. But, as the industrial horizon 
darkens, all questions of personality inevitably fade into 
the background. The atmosphere is tense, like that which 
precedes a thunderstorm. If only it were possible to sce 


what is in store for us! 


TYRANNY OF 
TRAEFIC—-I 


ry’ 'D 
rHE 


By Sr. Joun FERvINne. 


NHE problem of traffic —the road, and how to get along 

it—becomes more, not less, acute, although great 
efforts are everywhere being made to solve it. And we are 
beginning to realize that the solution of other and seem- 
ingly acuter problems is related to the solution of this one. 
We have passed beyond the belief that delays in tratflie 
are merely matters of personal vexation, and have come 
to the belief that our inability to cope with them affects 
the cost of production, the cost of living and the per- 
sistent problem of unemployment. I am not a political 
economist or an expert in social affairs, but I do not sup- 
pose that any sociologist will dispute my assertion that 
the confusion in our streets gravely hampers the business 
man in his attempts to compete with foreign rivals on 
equal terms. Consider the question of carting. Al 
carters to-day take an appreciably longer time to deliver 
goods over a given distance than they did twenty years 
ago, in spite of the fact that motor traflic has largely 
taken the place of horse tratlic, because progress from the 
point of loading to the point of delivery is continually im- 
peded by blocks in the street. The hare can move more 
rapidly than the tortoise, but if the hare is con- 
tinually held up its rapidity is of little use to it. And 
everywhere in this country to-day the hare is being 
held up. 

A Committee of the House of Lords, at the moment of 
writing, is considering a Bill for the building of a tunnel 
under the Mersey at Liverpool. The Bill is being opposed 
by the Mersey Railway Company, although there is no 
doubt that the trade of Liverpool is terribly affected by 
the delays caused in transporting goods from one side of 
the river to the other. Large sums of money will be spent 
in barren law costs because a privately owned business, 
which is inadequate to deal with the situation, objects 
to the citizens of Liverpool making this great effort to 
solve a problem which seriously threatens their commerce. 
One may see any day at the docks of Liverpool a long 
line of drays and lorries waiting one or two hours for their 
turn to be carried across the river by ferry to Birkenhead. 
The lorrymen are paid a high hourly wage to sit on their 
lorries until the ferries are fre: 
at present. The Mersey is a difficult river to span, and 
it is only now, after years of thought and argument, that 


There is no help for this 


the problem has been brought within sight of solution. 

All sorts of scheni S hay Cc be hi proposed and considered - 
' ’ 

| 


bridges and ferries and tunnels — but all of them were open 


to objection. The least objectionable of them, however, 


is the tunnel, though its openings will have to be made 
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at some distance from the river and there will be a trouble- 
some problem of aeration to be dealt with. I am not now 
concerned with the method of solving this particular 
traflic problem, but with the fact that failure to solve it 
so far has cost the people of Liverpool immense sums of 
money. The wages paid to the lorry-drivers for sitting 
in a line of lorries waiting their turn to be ferried across 
the Mersey are wasted wages: their addition to the cost 
of production is a burden on business for which there is 
absolutely no economic return. 

That is a concrete example of the loss inflicted upon the 
community by the traflic delays. It is not an isolated 
instance. What happens in Liverpool is happening, in 
more or less degree, all over this island. Hundreds of 
thousands of pounds are wasted every year in London 
alone because traflie does not flow evenly along its course ; 
and those wasted sums of money make our goods dearer 
in the world’s markets than goods which are more easily 
delivered. 

The confusion in the traflic is due to a variety of causes, 
the most cbvious of them being the extraordinary increase 
in the number of vehicles now in use as compared with the 
number in use, say, twenty years ago. Streets which 
were adequate for the traflic then have, generally speaking, 
still got to suflice for the traflie of to-day. Where street- 
widening is being done, as, for example, in the Strand, it 
is being done in a prolonged and piecemeal manner. The 
authorities wait until leases expire before they order the 
demolition of obstructing buildings, and we may actually 
see to-day a single small shop causing fearful obstruction 
because the authorities will not or cannot buy up the re- 
mainder of its owner's lease and get on with the work of 
widening. The result is that the Strand is, and has been 
for some time, a succession of bays and channels : wide 
in front of the Cecil Hotel and narrow at the corner of 
Villiers Street, a moment’s walk away. It would seem 
surely ordinary common sense to compensate the owners 
of these small obstructive shops for enforced termination 
of their leases rather than to spread the work of widening 
But the the 
number of vehicles by itself is not suflicient to cause the 
confusion in The fact that motor-lorries are 
swifter than horse-drawn lorries ought to adjust the 
difference due to the increase in their number. We must 
add other causes to this one before we arrive at the whole 


over a long period of time. increase in 


trallic. 


cause of the trouble. 

The erection of high blocks of offices in central positions 
is responsible for a great increase in the number of persons 
using a particular and small area. Traflic is congested 
because many people desire to get to one spot at the 
same hour. In New York, for instance, the Woolworth 
Building —a very beautiful piece of architecture 
population equal to that of a very large village or small 
town, Some two thousand persons are employed in it, 
apart altogether from the number of persons who have to 


has a 


vo to it to do business with them. Place a succession of 
such buildings in a single street, and immediately we are 
presented with a traflic problem of great difficulty : how 
to get the people who work in them to and from. their 
business easily and quickly. ‘The New 
York seem to be no better at solving this problem than we 
I remember being taken into the Subway in that 
[ had to strap- 


authorities in 


are. 
city during a slack part of the morning. 


hang during my journey, and had the greatest difliculty 


in getting out of the train when it arrived at my 
destination. And that was during a slack part. of 


the morning! 

This concentration of people in small areas is, perhaps, 
inevitable, and all our attempts to solve the problem of 
traflic will have to start off with the assumption that 


great masses of Londoners will wish to get to and from 


the neighbourhood of the Mansion House and the Bank 
of England. 

Another cause of the confusion in traflic is due to social 
legislation. Hours of labour for all tend to 
approximate to each other. Formerly, when the manual 
labourers began their work at six in the morning and the 
business and professional classes began theirs between 
nine and ten, the job of carrying these groups to their 
work was easy, but now when all the groups scem to start 
work about the same time, the job is complex and hard, 
The same number of vehicles will not now serve to carry 
the greater multitude of people, and there must therefore 
be more vehicles, with an increase in the cost of service 
and a decrease in the profits made from it. The 
ment of a six-hour day for evervbody would cnormously 
add to the difliculty of controlling tratlic, without any real 
gain in time and leisure to the workers. We have only 
to go down to the Thames Embankment any evening and 
observe the crowds of patient men and women waiting 
for their turn to get on to the tramears to realize that the 
time they have gained from their hours of labour is 
wasted on the job of getting home. The more progress 
we make, the greater difliculty have we in getting about 
our business. We have actually arrived at a point when 
it is quicker to walk along the Strand than to take a taxi- 
cab or a motor-bus during certain hours. I have myself 
spent over ten minutes in a taxi-cab driving from the 
Savile Club in Piccadilly to Piccadilly Cireus on my way 
to Euston Station. If we multiply that expericnce many 
times we arrive at a sum of expense and waste which is 
appalling. We may well ask ourselves how this problem 
is to be solved, feeling that it is insoluble. Wherever one 
goes, in London, in Paris, or in New York, 
civilization halting because of a multiplicity of swift cars 
which cannot get along. I do not pretend to have dis- 
covered ways of solving a problem which batiles the wits 
of able and experienced men, but I propose in my next 
article to offer a few suggestions which may be helpful, 


classes 


enact- 


one sees 


at all events so far as London is coneerned., 


DISCOVERIES INO CANCER RESEARCH 
; armies of science are closing around that elusive 

and every day we become more 
confident of vietory. The most spectacular 
belongs to Dr. Wilham Gye and Mr. J. E. Barnard, of the 
National Institute for Medical Research. It seems certain 
that 
cancer. 
it is so small that no microscope is powerful enough to 
show it, no filter fine enough to keep it back. Mr. Barnard 
has invented an apparatus by which it can be seen and 


enemy, eanecr 5 


success 


thev have discovered the organism which causes 
It is no marvel that the germ was hard to find ; 


not directly, of course, but rather as 
Dr. Gve has 
verified his results experimentally, and has been able to 


photographed ; 
motes of dust are seen in a ray of light. 


discover the conditions under which caneer occurs. 
We 


have known the cause of tuberculosis for twenty-five 


This success raises no immediate hopes of a cure. 
vears, and no cure has been found. But it is necessary to 
0 into what may be called the classical theory of cancer 
before we see the difliculties in the way. By itself the 
cancer organism is harmless. Lt can be injected into the 
body without evil results ; 
selves in the cells of the body belore disease sets in, and 


for the germs must settle them- 


an ordinary healthy cell is capable of keeping them at bay. 
But if anything should happen to make a breach in the 
walls of the cell, then the germ can ereep in and dwell 
secure from all ordinary attacks. Once in, it appears 
to excite the cell into rebellion against the body. The 
restraint, 


cell forgets its allegianee, multiplies without 


feeds upon the body without working for its wages, 
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In his excellent book, New Cancer Facts (Bedley Head), 
Mr. David Masters puts the result forcibly and well ;:— 


« This cell, as it were, runs amuck and proclaims its independence. 
It creates more and more cells which live and feed on the body after 
the fashion of parasite S; yet they are the same cells as those of the 
body, they are part of the body, and because of this the body has 
no ck fence against them. How can the body stop its own cells 
from growing? ... They are able to penetrate the tissue and 
migrate to a part of the body perhaps far removed from their original 
starting-point. Here they will again multiply and produce a second. 
arv growth, but no matter where this growth occurs, the cancer 
wcll are a more or less exact reproduction of the cells which first 


became cancerous.” 

It is because of the mobility of these cancer cells, carried 
about by the blood stream to all parts of the body, that 
surgical operations may so easily fail. It is because the 
germ Is so snugly hidden in the cell that we cannot be 
confident of killing it by anti-toxins. But there is more 
cause for hope than for despondency. After ail, the 
rebellious cell is degenerate ; and radium treatment has 
shown that it can be killed by an attack which will leave 
There are, so 


ic healthier cells around it unharmed. 
the | tl i] | it | | 


far, several important triumphs. The technique of 
operation and the technique of radium treatment are 
The knowledge of the con- 


almost 


both progressing rapidly ‘ 


ditions which leave the 


cell open to attack is 
complete. 

Dr. (ive has shown that if an extract of bruised tissue 
is injected with the virus of cancer, then cancer will 
inevitably follow. But the common belief that there 
bas always been a bruise before cancer sets in is not 
entirely true. Jt appears from the researches of Dr. 
Louis Sambon that cancer can follow upon other condi- 
tions, similar in effect, no doubt, but to be looked for in a 
strange quarter. Mr. Masters devotes most of his space 
to Dr. Sambon’s work. Tle worked first in Italian villages 
where the death-rate from cancer was known to be high. 
He found definite evidence for the existence of cancer- 
houses and canecer-streets. Often the eases were conlined 
to ove quarter of a village, and the rest of the village was 
free. He was first put upon the track of this discovery by 
noticing the almost invariable presence in these cancer- 
houses of meal-worms, beetles, cockroaches, mice and 
rats. All signs seemed to lead him to the conclusion that 


When he 


had examined animals with cancer, and human beings 


it was a parasite that spread the infection. 


with caneer, and found, too often for coincidence, the 
presence of a small colourless parasitic worm, he was 
convineed that he had hit upon one of the root causes. 
There is a small parasite which starts its life in the cock- 
roach and completes its development in the rat: if it 
is to grow beyoud the larval stage it must be swallowed 


in the hody of an insect by some animal. And it was 


ihis parasite which seemed to cause most of the trouble. 
Dr. Sambon concluded that it carricd the infection, 
and predisposed the cell to conquest by the germ. 

Dr. Sambon’s 


1 


with those of Dr. Gve and Mr. Barnard. 


researches do not necessarily conflict 
It may be that 
the parasite he has connected with cancer ts able to produce 
CXa tiy th 


bruised tissue and virus. 


conditions which Dr. Gye produced with 


Jf his work is confirmed, we 
iainst that bane and 
It would be comparatively casy to 


hordes of rats and mice and cockroaches 


have another terrible indictment 
destroyer, the rat. 
reduce the 
almost to vanishing point, if only energetic and co- 
jut it is hard to get 
that magnificent creature man to realize that he is so 


ordinated action were undertaken. 
much at the merey of these apparently insignificant 
wretches. 

The main hope of success in the fight against cancer 
comes from the way in which various lines of research 
are contributing towards a solution; perhaps in the end 


we shall be saved more by quick-wittedness and versatility 
in our attacks than by a single panacea. But our chances 
have never seemed so bright before: the devotion and 
whole-heartedness with which our institutes and our 
private workers have sct themselves to their task will 
surely be rewarded. 


KEEP YOUR DISTANCE! 


— reduction of distance is perhaps the most cone 
: spicuous aim of the work and thought of to-day. 
The social philosopher and the man of science alike press 
cagerly towards it. By reckoning miles in minutes we 
strive to correct the modern imagination where physical 
space is concerned. Indeed, so far as journeys are 
concerned mileage, like horse-power, bids fair to become a 
piece of history preserved in a phrase ! 
may be allowed to use the 


For the moment, 
however, pace seems, if we 
expression, to have reached a standstill. The motor ‘bus 
still takes some little while to get to Richmond, and the 
newest method of getting to Paris gives time for every 
refinement of mental and physical qualm. We cannot 
quick as thought, though sound 
So far as sound is concerned we have 


travel, even by air, as 
can, or nearly so. 
annihilated distance, and the new knowledge has thrilled 
us all with a sense of exultation. We like even to be 
told the time 
off. This is not silly, it is symptomatic. 
a modification of what since the world began was con- 
sidered one of the eternal conditions of life. The in- 
} Small wonder if a 


if we can be informed of it from far enough 


There has been 


credible has been accomplished. 
disillusioned, sceptical and somewhat materialized society 
in faee of the miracle becomes intoxicated with the 
notion of nearness, 

In every sense we are coming to hate distance. We 
will not acknowledge it, even when in our hearts we know 
Youth and age, for instance, 
It is no ill-will between 


that it must always be. 
seek to identify themselves. 
parents and children which has destroyed deference and 
authority. It is simply an attempt made upon both sides 
to annihilate distance. Something of the sort is true 


Not long ago 
”? 


where social distinctions are concerned. 
the different classes of society “ kept their distance 
The good manners of a well-mannered 
working-man of to-day (and how good they are !) when 
talking to his employer would have been thought by our 
grandfathers to be ‘ familiar.”” On the other hand, the 


from one another. 


“real gentility ” of a Victorian lady or gentleman who 


* nice” people behave now to those whom 


behaved as 
they employ would by those very employees have been 
doubted. 
No one minded about these “ distances.” They wer 
ihought inevitable. Very short ones were, if possible, 
a ridiculous instance. A little 
* distant.” People of 
They meant they 


could not unbend so far as to have anything to do with 


exaggerated. To take 


while ago the suburbs were 
fashion said they could not go so far. 
the suburbs. Suburban people, as seen froma distance, 
had no possible claim to position or education. The 
notion gave a sort of self-imposed eachet of birth or 
breeding or Bohemian sophistication to those living 
They took great delight in 
the thought of this distance! So also did the dwellers in 
the land of small gardens and new books! They spoke 
of those who dwelt among central fogs and wore fine 
fashionable clothes, kept many scrvants and seemed 
to be “in society ” as a race apart. Now what between 
trains and ‘buses and socialistic leanings, a high Income 
Tax, and a new interpretation of the word vulgar, the 
town and its environs are all mixed up together, and even 


near the heart of London. 
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townspeople and real country people have conic very 
near. The Primary Schools are killing dialect in the 
country, and in the towns the Secondary Schools, opening 
all careers to talent, have brought together men and 
women once kept apart by slight differences of voice or 
speech. 

Obviously we have gained a great deal by all these 
rapprochements. We have lost some little things, however, 
for instance, excuses. We do not make these for each 
other any more. 

In the days of pedestals, when parents and proud 
people were raised above the young and humble, distance 
obscured criticism a little. Severe parents, for instance, 
often got credit for good motives. Being at a distance 
it was not easy to see exactly what their motives were, 
and kind young people gave them the benefit of the 
doubt. Again, from the top of the pedestal it was very 
easy to find excuses. Lightness of heart looks so beauti- 
ful from a distance. “ Boys will be boys” was a saying 
frequently in Victorian mouths—and downright idlcness 
and sloth was actually admired in girls. 

Nowadays both beys and girls must work. The 
majority of young people who have claimed the freedom 
of their fathers have found that freedom. to 
slave. They are early put upon an equality with their 
parents. Yes! Poor children! Years ago “the well- 
to-do,” 
peculation and slight offences against financial honour 
presented no temptation whatever, had the deccney to 
vant had made 

They did not 


as ° > 
COTRLESSIONS, 


It means 


excuse those among whom hereditary 
such temptations almost insurmountable. 
* look too close” at “leakages ~ and 
They regarded such things as the farmers regarded glean- 
ing. Mercy was shown from a distance, but now there is 
justice from near. True there is a certain cynicism in the 
indulgence which expects little, but that indulgence had 
its good side. So had the * respect ~ which led those 
who saw pride from a distance to overlook its insult. 
Distance gilded envy with admiration, and turned it often 
into something very much like aspiration. It may be 
doubted if charity is increased by such close contact as, 
while showing detail, destroys focus. Both onand off pedes- 
tals men, women and children played a part, but after all 
A good bit of 
self-control was necessary in order to keep one’s balance, 
and a good deal of work and attention was necessary in 
order successfully to drill those who looked up and respee- 
ted. Drill may be disagreeable to the drilled, but it is 
wonderful to what an extent it improves the dignity of 
the carriage. 

The more “superior ” among the Victorians, while keep- 
ing their distance, intellectually, from their opponents, and 
living in their own “ camps,” had an idea that very 
many, perhaps most, differences of conviction were an 
affair of labels, and thought of a visionary place where 
people would take their labels off as a kind of earthly 
paradise. But that really is nonsense. You cannot 
make two books agree in purport by binding them alike 
and putting them without titles on the same shelf. You 
may put port and champagne into identical bottles, but 
they will still be port and champagne. So far as opposing 
theories of life go we doubt if the abolition of distance 
will make for unity. The most that can be hoped is 
that it will make those who hold them like one another 
personally. They will still pull in different directions, 
and perhaps pull harder. 

It is better to look close. It marks a more sincere and 
truth-loving age. But we must make up our minds toa 
loss of enchantment, and to the end of the sort of intclice- 
tual truce which kept things quiet when men could agree 
to differ. 


some acting is necessary to civilization. 


‘ 


the rich people to whom the small forms of 


MODERN DAUGHTER 


AN APPRECIATIVE Morurne. 


THE 

By 

7 OW TI wish mother would not ask where Lhave been 

and what I am going to do. Of course, I never 

go anywhere or do anything that she would not approv« 
of, but it’s maddening to be asked questiens.” 

These few words explain the character of the modern 
girl better than many long stories about her short- 
comings ; she is entirely different in manners and in out- 
ward appearance from the girl of twenty or even ten years 
ago; and yet at heart--no matter what may be said to 
the contrary—-in ten cases out of twelve she is much the 
same. It is the fashion to be 
to your clders, but that does not mean that very often 


easuel and even insolent 


there is not a detinite respect for them behind this manner ; 

in fact, just as much so as in the days whei it was the 

fashion to appear humble and obsequious. In spite of 

the apparent restless rush of amusements, girls have never 
ig 


given up so much of their energy and time to work of ail 


sorts as they do to-day. In many cases the work is 
diflieult and hard physically and mentally, and yet they 
carry it through with a determination that docs credit 
to their powers cf perseverance and good will, 

The opening sentence of this article is often the cause 
of treuble and friction between mothers and daughters, 
because it is not casy for mothers to accustom themselves 
to this new order of things, and try as they will they can- 
not help remembering their own youth with its totally 
different point of view. ** Girls 
that boys to even a larger extent 
The world belongs to them end they intend 
that it shall serve them.” Toa certain extent this is good, 
provided that youth is worthy to be served. It is always 
easy to hold up individual cases to public view and say 
that that is what all the young people are like nowadays, 
but this is not true; the majority of England’s youth are 
sound in mind and body, whatever the croakers may say 
to the contrary. The other day a mother reproved her 
daughter for replying to her, * All right, Old Bean.” A 
surprised voice said, ““ Why, don’t you understand that I 
should not call you that unless I loved you!” The great 
aim and object of young people is to be independent, and 
for this reason they dislike restrictions of all sorts. Here, 
again, this does no harm if they are worthy to be trusted, 
as in most cases they are. Girls as well as boys have 
their own lateh-keys, come and go as they please and 
seldom misuse the confidence placed in them, If any- 
thing does happen it can generally be explained by 
the way in which they were brought up—under what 
of home influence. 

In the days before the War (because, after all, the War 
is the real cause of this extraordinary change in our young 
people) children did net know anything about their 
parents’ lives beyond what went on at home; now 
nothing can be hidden from them. 

In some ways this is an advantage, because hypocrisy 
has always been one of the greatest of-sins and it is almost 
There are, of course, many quite 
young girls who are brought out into the world in the same 
sweet, simple way as their mothers were; but if these 
mothers are wise they will themselves protect their 
daughters by secing that their innocence is not neces- 
sarily ignorance, and this protection will bind them closer 
to cach other in the only real love which must include 
mutual trust and confidence. 

These young people may be as independent as they 
like, but it is a fact that whenever they are in any real 
trouble their first thought is, “* Where’s mother?” She 
is still even to these up-to-date children the centre of all 


and for the matter of 


are much more selfish 


nowadays. 


sort 


impossible nowadays. 
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that is best. Many daughters will say that much of this 
js ridiculous simply because they are afraid that by 
owning how true it is they may make their mothers think 
they are not as strong-minded and self-willed as they wish 
to appear. They have just as decided ideas about what is 
good for parents as those parents used to have about what 
was best for their children—ideas which nowadays if they 
are wise the parents will keep to themselves. There is no 
reason Why home life should not be as happy now as in 
the so-called good old days, if parents will adapt them- 
selves to present circumstances and be very patient. 
They must remember that what perhaps was good for 
them would be fatal for these highly-strung young spirits. 
By letting them have the freedom which they demand 
as their right, parents are knitting them far closer to them- 
selves and their homes than they have any idea of. 

“Tt was not until T made a fool of myself, because I was 
too proud to ask mother about it, that I realized what an 
angel she was.’ So said one of these young independents 
While admitting how dilflicult is the life of 


and this applies to all classes alike 


not lone ago. 
many mothers to-day 

we must realize there has never been such friendship and 
companionship between them and their children. And 
although they may sometimes feel left out in the cold, if 
only they are tactful and Jeng-suffering they wiil find 
their reward in the devotion of their children, as did their 
own parents. 

One of the chief complaints about these young people 
is that the y have no sense of responsibility, and one 
wonders what sort of mothers they will make when their 
turn comes. One of these up-to-date girls who used to 
boast that she 
is now the possessor of a son, and when reminded of her 
boast she replied: ‘* Did I really ever say that? Why, 
I would not change my precious Tiddley Winks for all the 
So much for that reproach. 


much preferred a motor-car to a baby 


motor-ears in the world.” 


After all it 
present order of things ; 
solved by each family within its own cirele, and when the 


for parents to rebel against the 
it is a problem that has to be 


is ho use 


change is accepted as inevitable, and parents and children 
take the advantages as well as the drawbacks in the right 
spirit, then and then only can the true standpoint be 
reache'l. Surely it is better to have the companionship of 
a daughter in everyday life than to have that curious 
Victorian feeling between mother and daughter when they 
led absolutely different lives, knowing nothing of each 
other’s real characters and not even wishing to understand 
one another. Now they both share the same joys and 
sorrows, dance, play the same games, and really very 
few still fewer daughters, would go 
back to old conditions. 

The outward view which the world gets, and by which 
it judges the majority because it knows only the small 
minority, is of a short-skirted, shingle-headed, go-as- 
the time England’s 


mothers, and 


you-please young woman, while all 
gitls still represent all that is best in womanhood. 
M. C. 
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SOME AUSTRALIAN BIRDS.—I 


rFXHOUGH Australian birds are for the most part song- 

less, the beauty of their plumage gladdens the plains 
and scrubs of the back country ; and to the lonely bush- 
man riding over those immense tracts of sheep and cattle 
pasture the chattering of the cockatoos, the shrill scream 
of the galahs, and the clang and honk of the wild swans 
flying overhead make a music of their own which, harsh 
as it is, in some sense compensates him for the absence of 
songbirds. 

The king of Australian birds is, of course, the emu. He 
is now a well-known inhabitant of most of our zoological 
gardens, and requires no desi ription here ; but to be seen 
at his best he must be viewed in his natural surroundings 
of grey bush and golden plain, feeding majestically in the 
tall barley grass or running at speed along a wire fence or 
down some brush-covered sandhill, his fleetness of foot 
soon putting him beyond the reach of any but the swiftest 


and most determined pursucr; while anyone who has 
come across him, drawn up to his full height, standing 
at bay ina circle of savage kangaroo-hounds thirsting for 
his blood is not likely to forget the picture. 

The plains of Western Australia, New South Wales and 
Queensland are covered with flocks of galahs, the pink and 
grey parrot of the Bush. Th birds, quick and active as 


plovers, wheel and alight in dense and serried ranks, giving 
a shrill, chattering ery familiar to all who have travelled 
the western river-roads or rounded-up stock on the great 
plains. There are few more beautiful sights in bird life 
than that presented by a flock of galahs whirling up into 
the sunlight in a gleaming cloud of pink and silver. 
One seldom rides far in the Bush without coming upon 
a flock of white cockatoos: big, handsome fcllows with 
yellow crests. One hears them sereeching and chattering 
in the thin-leafed box-trees, or sees them clinging in a 
snow-white cloud to a dead pine or gum-tree on some 
ring-barked clearing. They seem to have a_ particular 
objection to the human intruder upon their solitudes, and 
their the 
passer-by, who, even if he happened to have a gun with 
him would be unwilling to turn it upon these beautiful 
and harmless creatures, noisy and aggressive as they are. 
They 
have the same querulous outlook upon life and the same 
When their cry is par- 
ticularly loud it is supposed to be a sign of coming rain ; 
but one hears some very high-pitched and explosive lan- 


guage from them even in the most prolonged and severe 


worst language is directed upon innocent 


Their cousins, the black cockatoos, are much rarer. 


noisy greeting for the stranger. 


droughts. 

The ibises, both black and white, 
and simple. They haunt the big 
along the banks of such rivers as the Lachlan, the Murray, 
the Darling and the Warrego, and pursue their riparian 
with determination. 


are watermen 


timber which grows 


pure 


investigations silently and erim 
Whether they wage war on the cod, catfish and pereh of 
those muddy streams, or only on the slugs and snails and 


wate r-bectles, I do not know, but the ir long curved beaks 


are formidable enough for any purpose. There is some- 
thing a little sinister in their haunting, silent presence ; 


but they are inseparable from one’s memory of the 
western rivers, and a white ibis perched high upon a 
dead tree above the rushing waters of the Darling in flood, 
with the sunset glow upon its glistening feathers, is an 
impressive sight. 

The pelican is a somewhat rare bird in the settled dis- 
tricts. One has to travel far out into the Never-Never 
country of Western Queensland to find them in large 
flocks. There, on the great silent, lonely lagoons they 
nest and breed. So remote are they in their habits that 
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the phrase, “where the pelican builds her nest” has 
become accepted as the expression of the loneliest 
imaginable outpost, and incidentally has supplied the 
refrain for one of the most beautiful lyrics ever written 
in Australia. With their heavy, stunted bodies and huge, 
exaggerated bills they are fascinating birds to watch : and 
it is a fine sight to see a great flock of them sail down to a 
Bush lagoon at sunset, snow-white in the ruddy glare. 
A beautiful bird is the brolga - generally known as the 
Belonging to the flamingo tribe, 
it is a tall, grey bird with a pale red upon the underwings, 
and with the long, stilt-like legs of the crane family. It is 
fairly common on the western plains, and is seen in large 


“native companion.” 


flocks feeding across the open country or dancing on 
some Claypan or beside some lagoon. 
interest and recreation. One of the strange, weird sights 
which sooner or later burst upon the gaze of the new- 
comer to the Bush is that of a tlock of broleas dancing. 
They bow and curtsey, back and advance and set to 
partners in the gravest and most correct manner, and have 
apparently certain dances of their own of which the steps 
are as strictly adhered to as are those of our own valses 
and quadrilles. 

L have seen a tame brolga which never tired of plaving 
this game, and, when one approached and bowed, would 
hold out a wing and go through a sort of valse with 
evident enjoyment. 

In their wild state they are shy and difficult to approach, 
especially as they choose for their temporary ballroom the 
most open country which they can find. The bushmen 
have a particular fondness for this quaint and lovable 
bird, and to shoot a brolga is to court unpopularity. 


Winn Hh. Ocinvir. 


THEATRE 


REALISM 
ZANGWILE. 


THE 
UNREAL 


MR. GALSWORTHY AND MR. 


Tr a stranger, ignorant of Mr. Galsworthy. were to stray by 
chance into the St. Martin's Theatre for a performance of 


The Show. he would think he had come upon one of our 
thrilling detective dramas, obviously written backwards, 
with «a mystery reserved for revelation in the last act. Ie 
would perhaps not recognize his mistake until the end. Then 


he would be dismally disappointed with the mystery. which 
turns out to be no more than a letter left behind hint by the 


distinguished airman who has committed suicide before 
the curtain rises. There is “ nothing in” the detter. It 


explains that the poor fellow killed himsclf (as merciful juries 
so often announce that unhappy people do) because he was, 
or feared soon to be. of unsound mind.” 

Why did he leave the letter for his 
mother who, in Miss Ilaidée Wright's strange crabbed utter- 
shall think lightly ” of her 
father-in-law, a dug-out 


not for his wile. or 


anee, proclaims that ‘ nobody 
* Pailine 
who ~ does not belong to these times,” as vou know at once. 


son these. there was his 


without needing to be told it. when you hear him muttering 
about the North-West frontier and grudgingly admitting the 
merits of an Air Force officer who ought to have been in the 
Army. ‘There was even the parlourmaid ov the cook, both 
prompted by It would 
have been possible to communicate with any of these, 

fam that the his letter to a naval 
officer. remote from London, only inorder that Mr. Galsworthy 
might keep its contents out of the plot until the last moment, 
for had it been there to hand to the detective, this hard- 
faced would have had no excuse for treating al the 
members of the afflicted houschold, from wife to parlour- 
maid, and from wife's lover to dead husband's mistress, 
as half-convicted murderers. Nor would a young reporter, 
prompted by an editor who talks an uncommon Flect Street 
cant about his “ duty to the public “— meaning his big net 


a pardonable and pitying curiosity. 


afraid suicide wrotk 


rian 


Dancing is its chiel 


sales—have been able to plunge easily in and out of the 
dead) man’s and to side-track 
investigation on his own: all of which constitutes The Show 
or the working up and advertising of a > 
editors really do sometimes say. 


sitting-room. organize a 
* good story “*—as 
But, of course, by now, 
our ignorant playgoer from the wilder provinces has dis- 
covered that Mr. Galsworthy docs not write detective dramas. 
and that he wants us to condemn, not the editar and the 
reporter, not the detective even, still less the parlourmaid 
and the cook, but the human trait common to that collective 


monster, the public idle curiosity about the affairs of 
others, especially when curiosity entails the suffering of 
wife's father, husband's mother. husband's mistress, her 


father. and all those who might never have been involved, 
had that letter been left on the study table, instead of being 
sent so many miles away, 

Well. it Why does it not 
swiftly, so unpretentiousiv, so inevitably. as do those in 
Mr. where 
everything turns to Hh, though nothing is anybody's fault ? 


is a vood thesis, * carry ” so 


several of Galsworthy’s other fatalistic plays. 

Probably because he has not chosen, this time, a sulliciently 
plausible set of facts to justify his carefully subducd indig- 
nation. The facts seem to be inaccurately represented by 
that bullying that Do not 
Jet us pretend that there is nething wrong with legal niethods 


detective. plunging reporter, 


and Press publicity ! Too meny cases, in’ recent months, 
have advertised the clumsiness of these ~ servants ” of the 
millions of dolts who watch them. Let us onty sav that 
here Mr. Galswerthy seems. a little fretfully. to twist his 
story to fit his moral: that tt is rather a dall story. drearily 
told: and that some of the episodes read like parodies of 
his typical manner for exatiple. the seene in the jury's 
retiring room, where cach Juryvinan ~ speaks ~ for his pro- 


another as a business man, a 
The 


were vlad 


fession : one as a chemist. 


third as a velcrinary surgeon, silent have 
included an undertaker. But we 
. The realism: of this 
that of 


the magistrates court in The Silve: 


ONES Tet 
to Ine 


scene cannot be com- 


spared his 
point of view. 
carlier achievements as 
Ro 
in Justice. the various Directors’ or Board Room Mee 
Strife, The Forest and Old English : ov the ¢ 
Loyalties, And it is always fatal to 


pared favourably with such 
the criminal court 
tines in 
tbmen’s 


4 . 
\ir. 


even 


consultation in 


Galsworthy’s purpose that his ineidents and characters 
should seem unreal: for then we ere not stirred to social 
repentance by his thesis. We liave to fall back upon his 
plot. which. as To have said. is monotonous and mechanical 


in The Show. 

But the edee of Mr. Galsworthy's obs 
contrast. unercing!y sharp and biting when vou vo 
St. Martin's to the New ‘Theatre and listen to Mr. Zanowill 
as (once more) he contrasts pre-War and post-War generations 


rvation scehas, by 


frome the 


in We Moderns. is older encration iS unmistakably 
need : hut nol vers ndmirabte, When uiter ri yersy vood 
dinner, the anti-modernist father uses the phrase -* Penniless 


be danmed {°° he tmnmediately displavs his old-world courtesy 


by a Reg pardon. my dears” to his wife. That is the sort 
of old-world gcntloman he ts, And she is the sort of old iad 
who weeps when her husband vets a knighthood and think 
well of ao” yn nuiless but ir eproach ible voune man en! 
when he secures a well-paid job. TL cannot find these two 


very much more charming. morally. than their silly. conceited 


vet quite old-fashioned, children : the boy who paints portraits 


of voune hussies dressed as mermaids out of Ueine what 


young painter, however incompetent. would do that now 


adayvs ?—-and the girl who talks about cvervthin realizes 
nothing. and has her head full of Dante and Beatrice. like 
any pre-Raphaclite maiden of the cighteen-seventics, She 


is also an animated book of untikely familiar quotations 


and her choice ef extracts includes INKeais. Omar ttKhayyvan:. 


George Eliot, Mrs. Meynell. ficine, Byron. and. TL think, 
Longfellow. Incredible! What has become of her Miss 
Sitwell and her T. S. Eliot 2) Mr. Zanewill. one dares to sav. 


has not met the veneration. Or, if he has, he 
unfortunately and unconsciously refutes his own argument 
that the older people really understand the young and can 
convert and manage them by a little discipline and common 


I regret all the more to have to say that his play 


younger 


sense, 


is very amateurishly acted —with the exception of Miss Dora 
Gregory as a pipe-smoking woman journalist—because this is 





Wood 
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the first West-End production by Mr. Robert Atkins, to 
whom we all owe so much for his admirable work at the 


Old Vie. R. J. 
“THE SON OF HEAVEN” 


Me. Lyrron Srracnuey’s play, The Son of Heaven. acted at 
the Scala on Monday afternoon, held and delighted a very 
distinguished audience, an audience, too, which was very 
critical. ‘The story is of Palace Plots and Intrigues, sustained 
by all the machinery of Oricntal autocracy an Empress, an 


Emperor, Princes. Ministers, Courtiers, amorous Generals, 
Ladies-in-waiting, Eunuchs, 
masked Executioner. Most 


make his characters and his dialogue too Oriental. 


Mobs. and Bodveuards, and a 
wisely Mr. Strachey did not 
Following 
the tradition of Dryden in -luringzebe and Racine on Bajazel, 
there was no dehumanizing of the persons of Uhre drama by a 
pedantic adhesion to a supposed canon of Chinese behaviour, 
The Dowager Empress speaks as if Queen Elizabeth had been 
reincarnated. All the 
Miss Gertrude Kingston superbly. She acted with intense 


actors and actresses did well. but 


eusto, and vet never let the part run away with her. She 
the Old Buddha ”~ 


She was vehement, passionate, evnical 


remembered so to iy as not to forget that 
she was a great Quecn., 
without ever being stagev. Why should not the general 
public have the pleasure of seeing her and the rest of the play ? 


Be De: Bas Te 


ART 
CEZANNE AND TECHNIQUE 


For some time past the public has been concerning itself 


more and more with the t 


until now we find that i 


hinicalities of the painters craft 
has become practically incapable 
of responding to the conception of a picture with any degree 
of immediate receptiveness and must pore into, and talk 
glibly about, brush-work, proportion, perspective and other 


such appurtenances of the craft. Whether or not this ana- 


Ivtical method of looking et art arises out of a desire to 
mike up for i dack of responsiveness or from. that 
inquisitive fascination which makes us stand goaping mn 
wonder for hours at brieklavers. rondmenders or haree 

it is very diflieull to sav. Tam inclined to think. however. 


that this faseimation of beime fet into trade seerets cannot 


‘ 1 


altovether account for the present attitude of the public 


to art The painters themselves are in part to blame. The 
becon so 


: : atts ‘ 
facilities for studying and practising painting have 


ready to hand that there has beenanoverwhelning absorption 


into the realm of art of a majority of painters whose con- 
ception aw absolutely barren, who merely bring to art 
ao mumber of foeile tricks of the trade. apd who. in a world 
wher vival values were a little more dilicult, would 


gutorauaticadhs hecenv very exceliont plasterers. wateh- 


nin to that 


somethine of the sort with a distinet 





Technique has so surely become an end in’ itself 
that the only interest most pictures have for us is of a purely 
technical nature The most unfortunate part of the whole 
byuisiz . s that thre public has been so cajoled into taking 
an interest in certain specialized methods that any new 
conecption which of necessity is) combined with a technique 
of its own dray forth only a response of abuse. It scems 
to: that for tl public to be interested in technique it 
must tak n interest in a// technique: for every new con- 


ception is co-reluted { its own technieal laws Qin present 


oO 
narrowly schooled public. however. is so busy prying into 


the machinery 


parts that it cannot see whether the engine 
works or not The majority of us seem to be more interested 
in spare parts and eadects than we are in cars. There thus 
arise i situation where the voune urtist with something to 
Say -f spend so much enerev in battling for the acceptance 


chnique thet by the time if has been accepted there 


ar it danger of his becoming so engrossed in it that 
Jie HUN li Ha fen what it vas he wanted to s Va 

Cz e was an arlist who never lost sieht of his initial 
( 1) mn, Ans Wthough he took so mucl trouble to 
( i his technique, he did so only because he was deter- 


mined to find an adequate means of communicating thal 


conception, Ons he knew what he wanted to CNpress he 


might have ] 


een quite carelessly satisfied with a kind of 
short hand, which would have been suflicient to himself, 
The fact that he took such pains to evolve a technical method 
which would make his work more communicable has not, 
however, made us any the more willing to accept what it 
communicates, but has produced a cult which surrounds 
his intricacies of technique P< rhaps if we can now forget, 
for a little. how many beats there are to the bar, we may 
be abie to listen to his music, 

Cézanne is extremely well communicated : let us look at 
his werk and absorb it. No picture demands this tacit 
acceptance more than 10 Lo Amour en Plétre at the Leicester 
Galleries; there are few pictures which are so easy to 
chjov. On coming away from this exhibition one becomes 
aware of how fittle he wi: 


depre ssinuly understood bv 


that vast number of painters who have picked the bones 
of his technique so bare in order to provide a covering 
for their own ste rility ot cones ption. Cézanne’s method can 
only be applied by Cézanne: and he is now dead. Their 


emulative flattery to the great Frenchman is an upconscious 


piece of sclf-abasement o1 part. They must tap the 


springs within themselves as he did. W. MeCance, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE FUNDAMENTALIS'L 
\MERICA 


|} To the Bait of the Sprcravor.| 


TRIAL IN 


Sin. The widespread publicity civen by the ngtish papers 


to the trial of an obscure school teacher in Davton. Tennessee. 
for violating a law which forbids the teaching of the theory of 
evolution will probably lead some people to suppose that an 
obscurantist Fundementalism is an American characteristic 
and thet Tennessee is a typical State. 

Will vou allow me space in your widespread paper to state 
certain facts which may show why serious-minded Americans 
do not look on the proceedings at Davton cither as a comedy 
ora tragedy, but recognize that itis a natural indeed, inevit- 


abl result of the history of Tennessee 2 Perhaps it may not 
be impertinent to call attention to the fact that sixty vears 
veo obscurantism was nol unknown in England, Those who 


recall the panic produced in country viearages and cathedral 


closes by the publication of Darwin's books will recognize that 
what the world is sceing to-day in Dayton is not an American 
phenomendn,. but an inevitable effect of new knowledge when 
it seems to come into conflict with religious convictions. The 
theo- 
But to suppose 
typical of the United States. or even that 
Dayton reflects the whole mind of the people of Tennessee, is as 


truth is that there are parts of America which are, 
logically, about sixty vears behind Eneland. 


that Tennessee i- 


absurd as to sugeest that some back district of Australia is 
tvpical of the British Empire. The fact is that the settlement 


of Tennessee makes if unique. 


Those who are familiar with Roosevell’s Winning of the 


West will remember that while the leaders of the migration 


‘ 
ACTOSS the 


Appalachian ranee were men of stout heart, who 


pushed on, undeterred by savage enemies nor overcome by 
hunger and thirst, but were buoyed up by a great hope of a 
promised laad, all were not like them. Those who did not 
turn back setifed in the new tend. cleared the forests. built 
cities Jater to become notable ones—such as Memphis and 
schools and 


colleges and have plaved no unimportant part in the political 


Chattanooga and Knoxville: they founded 
life of the Republic. But the men of faint heart settled down 
? Later 
they trekked alone the ridge to Kentucky and North Carolina 


in the “coves ” of the mountains of West Vireinia, 
and Tenn These people, if should iY remembe red, were 
tock. They still retain idioms familiar to 
Indeed, they 


* Nordic race. But what with intermarriage and 


of pure Knelish 
Shakespeare. 
belauded 


loss of contact with the lareer world outside they became a 


ive representatives of the much 


peculiar people. Few of them could read and — alas !-—they 
are proud of their ignorance. That they did not relapse into 
barbarism is probabiv due to the heroic labours of the early 
Baptist who put the fear of God into their 
hearts, but whose theoloev had never gone beyond the dogma- 
tisms of ©“ The Bible, and the 


Protestants. Had this be 


* Circuit riders 


Bible alone. the religion of 
accompanied by the Mnglish 
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proviso, “ as interpreted by sound scholarship,” we should no 
more think of calling Dayton ** Monkeyville ” than we would 
think of calling Shrewsbury by such an uncomplimentary 
name. These people are the primitive Fundamentalists. They 
are not an object of contempt. They are pathetic survivals 
of a theory of revelation which most educated people have 
abandoned. One can imagine what a frenzy of religious 
hatred might be evoked by an appeal to the religious instincts 
of such a people. To them the slogan * God or monkey ” 
would not seem ludicrous ; it would inflame their passions, 
and reason would play a small part in the action they would 
take. 

Of course, these mountain people do not represent a 
majority of the voters of Tennessee, but when the mountain 
stream was joined to the river of the plain the volume would 
become irresistible. This is what has happened. The dominant 
religious body in Tennessee is the Southern Baptist Church, 
They are the most unprogressive and probably the most vin- 
dictive of the Protestant Churches. ‘That organization must 
not be confused with the great Baptist Church of which such 
men as Professor Glover in England, and Dr. Fosdick in 
America, are illustrious examples. The Southern Baptist 
Church is as much an ecclesiastical anachronisin as the 
mountain folk are an anachronism in civilization. They are 
teaching what practically most Protestants believed in the 
seventeenth century. To them the Bible is the last word on 
every subject which can engage the mind of man. These two 
forces have joined together and passed a law forbidding the 
teaching of any theory of biology which is not in accordance 
with the record of Genesis. 

But the Englishman may at this point ask if such an 
example is not likely to spread. Ifere is where American 
humour comes in. 

The cultivated people of Tennessee— Catholics, Presbyter- 
jans, EKpiscopalians—are not greatly disturbed. They know 
that one of the advantages of our Federal system is that it 
enables a certain State to try experiments which other States 
are too conservative or too wise to undertake. Not a few, I 
suspect, recall the saving of Benjamin Franklin: * Experience 
keeps a dear school, but fools will go to none other.” If the 
foolish people think that such a law as the Legislature was 
induced to pass will do good and stop the spread of knowledge, 
let them try it. When they find that the private schools draw 
from the public schools, that children who might attend the 
State colleges go to other States to be educated, when Dayton 
has gotten all the advantage it can expect from free adver- 
tising, and begins to be ashamed to have the town called 
* Monkeyville,” the law will be repealed and ‘Tennessee will 
become what its founders intended it to be. 

Of course, the judicious must grieve, especially when we 
remember that this controversy is likely to have disastrous 
influence upon the religious life; but that is the penalty we 
have to pay for a Democracy based on universal suffrage. We 
think it worth the price. Tam sure there are to be found wise 
lawyers who will say that this preposterous trial will do great 
good. It will be a striking example of a truth America needs 
to learn; that Law is the root of anarchy ! The statute books 
are crowded with laws which no one intends to obey and 
which simple folk believe will execute themselves. Dayton is 
giving the whole country a much-needed object lesson. — Lam, 
Sir, &e., LeiGuron Parks. 

Pains Hill Corner, Limpsfield, Surrey. 

[It is a pleasure to publish this generous letter from 
the Reetor Emeritus of St. Bartholomew's Church, New 
York.—Ep. Spectator.} 


HLOMECROFTING 
[To the Editor of the Srecrsxvor.] 
Sir,—It is apparent that in all save the more arduous manual 
occupations British manhood still has some energy left after 
the day's work (to which the ever-growing devotion to really 
strenuous sports testifies), All cannot participate in sport, 
amd among those who do not there must be thousands of 
potential wielders of the spade and hoe. Momecrofting. as 
oullined by Professor Scott and commended by yourself, 
seems to offer a practical opportunity of testing this latent 
Jabour and food-producing power. Such an experiment 
vannot fail to furnish us with valuable economic evidence, and 


+S 


I for one will be responsible to the modest extent of €5 in 
the event of the proposed experimental site being purchased, 
One’s imagination rapidly reveals situations in a!! parts of the 
country where emulation would be desirable, and iney itable, 
if success attended the maiden effort.—-I am, Sir, &c.. 
ALFRED 8S. Reeve, 
33 Shortridge Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| To the Editor of the Spercrator.] 
Sir,—As a parson homecrofter I would emphasize another 
branch of home crofting. During the winter months ona simple 
loom and wheel or distaff, all the linen plenishings may be 
woven and spun at home. During the past two y inters I 
have made of home-grown wool eighteen yards of 
material, sixteen vards of towelling, twenty-two yards of stair 
carpet, and am at present weaving thirty yards of tweed 
suiting. The cotton for the towels I bought. 
instruction taught me all I knew to begin with, and all my 
implements are home-made of home-grown material. I am 
entirely single handed. J¥ad IT had the help of one or two 
persons I could easily have doubled my output.—TI am, Sir 
&e., Hl. ©. Ker, 
Alford, Lines. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcrarer.] 

Sirn,— You must spare me space for one word of thanks for the 
magnificent opening you have given to the £2,500 campaign 
for an experimental Homecroft Settlement. We have till 
August 22nd to buy this cighteen acres of land. It is at 
Cheltenham. The fund will be called * The Cheltenham 
Homecroft Settlement Fund.” And may I say that a!! sums 
reccived or promised will be assumed to be for investment in 
the Society or Company that is to be formed, unless expressly 
offered as free gifts ?—I am, Sir, &e., J. W. Scort. 

Universily College, Cardiff. 

[Promises or cheques for the following amounts have 
been received for Professor Scott's Hlomecrofting Fund :;— 
Mr. Wentworth If. Price, £50; Mrs. Greaves, £5; Mr. Alfred 
Reeve, £5; Mrs. Tait, £2. These amounts are for investment 
in the Fund. Mr. Mark B. F. Major offers £5 as a free gift. 
—Ep. Spectator.| 


dress 


One day's 


’ 


TREATMENT FOR 
CLASSES 

[Vo the Editor of the Srpecrsror.] 
Sir. You invite my opinion on a scheme of Insurance pro- 
posed by Mr. Latham, which, put shortly, is that a voluntary 
hospital should undertake to provide accommodation for 
anybody who subscribes £5 a year to its funds. Tiere are 
I grant that the need for 
providing medical, especially surgical, help to what are called 
But Mr, Latham’s solution is not 


MEDICAL THE MIDDLE 


many objections to such a scheme. 


the middle classes is great. 
the right one. 

It must be done by a separate organization. The voluntary 
hospitals have more than they can do at present to meet the 
needs of those whom I will call for brevity’s sake the lower 
middle classes and the sick poor, With 14,000 people in 
London alone waiting for a vacant bed in them we cannot 
extend our “ field of operations,” and we are all working at 
super-pressure, 

To give the right of admission to a subscriber of £5 would 
that the 
question as to who should, or should not, be admitted is one 
to be settled by our Medica! Officer. He is guided to his 
decision by the urgency of the case, by his knowledge whether 
a cure is possible, and also whether the applicant is in a 
position to pay for the help he requires to an outside doctor 
or surgeon. Most hospitals have a wave limit. 


be to upset one of our most sacred traditions —/.e., 


In London and in most provincial towns there exists an 
organization which in London is called the Hospital Savings 
Association. No one can be a member of this above a certain 
wage limit. The members of this Association subscribe 13s. 
a year to the Association. 
but if a member is admitted frees him from all charees and 
secures free treatment for him. 
Hospital so much for every member treated. 


This gives no right of admission, 


The Association pays the 


What is needed for the middie classes and poor gentry—I 
hate these classifications, but they will he understood 


isa 
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hospital where for a fixed sum to cover everything they could 
get what they need. There would be a fixed tariff : 


Appendicitis se Pe ie oe £35 
Kidney removed ee oe os £660 
Duodenal Ulcer ed ea .. £60 


andsoon. Then a patient would know exactly what he could 
order off the ment, and what he had to pay. Patients would 
only be admitted by request of their own medical attendant, 
who would of course only send patients to this hospital, and 
attend them there, whom they knew were unable to mect the 
ordinary feces, The attendant would be paid an 
agreed proportion of the tariff charge, the balance going to the 
upkeep of the hospital. 

If 1 were younger I would start such a hospital, if only for 
the sake of doing justice to the wonderfully good young 
doctors and surgeons we have, to whom the early years of a 
consultant practice are intolerably difficult. 

I do not pretend to have gone into the figures carefully. 
The prices of what can be ordered off the ment may have to 
be altered. This is only an outline of a scheme which would 
I think mect the need and be of vreat the 
community : and a hospital on such lines could, I think, be 
Tam, Sir, &e., 


medical 


service to 


run on a commercial basis. 
IKKNUTSYORD, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel, F.1. 
[Vo the Kditor of the Srpecrsaror.] 
Sir.—I have seen the correspondence in the Speciator about 
nursing homes for people of limited means, and was interested 
had lately been opened at Leicester. St. 
Chad's Hlome, Edgbaston Road, Birmingham, has been 
established for vears, and was, I think, the first of its kind 
It is a large housé surrounded by a nice garden, 
there is also 


to learn that one 


in Eneland. 
On each floor there is a row of little single rooms : 
a large ward and an open-air ward and one or two sitting-rooms, 
so that when the patients are well enough they can have a 
change from the monotony and loncliness of their bedrooms, 
It always scems to me a most astonishing thing that the usual 
* Nursing Home,” for a room in which a patient pays a large 
sum of money, is simply an ordinary town house, utterly un- 
suited for the purpose. Why cannot suitable buildings be 
built or a large house altered and adapted like St. Chad's at 


Birmingham 7—I am, Sir, &e., F. M. 


CRISIS IN THE CHURCH 
| 70 the Editor of the Svrec raror. | 
Sire At a meeting of Parochial Church Councillors called to 
consider the above subject and to draft a resolution, extracts 


were read from the article in your last issue. As chairman of 
the meeting I was asked to write and suggest that vou would 


THE 


announce your willingness to receive from laymen of the 
Church of England their views on the three questions you are 
submitting to a representative number of clergy. Copies of 
our resolution will be sent to the Bishop of Winchester and 


many other men holding office. 


The resolution runs :— 

* That in view of the persistent and widely-spread attacks made 
upon the Reformation, the Parochial Church Council of Christ 
Chur Bournemouth Vest, desire to « xpress their strong con- 
Viction that the principles of the Reformation, as expounded in the 


took of Common Prayer, should be maintained. And, in view of 
the growth of teaching and practice inconsistent with the doctrine 
and 4 of The Church of England, the Council desire to make their 
respectful petition to their Lordships, the members of the House of 


Bish ps, that, in the revision of the Book of Common Player, they 
will approve no alterations which are inconsistent with its reformed 
character. And in particular, this Council trust that their Lordships 
will give no sanetion to any changes in the Cominunion Service, 
Which would alter the doctrines of Vhe Church of England, and 
strike at the basis upon w hich our National Church has been reared.’ 


hehalf of above Parochial 
Church Council) 
T. H. Linciey, Incumbent. 


Roianyp Battery, Hon. Sec. 


(Signed on 


I am, Sir, &e., Joun EE. Hititeroon, 


Branksome Park, July Tth. 
To the Editor of the Svvcraror.] 
Sir, — Your articie in the Spectator of July 4th, entitled ** The 
Crisis in the Church,” will be read with thankfulness by a very 
large number of people in all parts of the country, and I do not 
doubt that the census of opinion which you propose to obtain 
asa result of the questions you are addressing to representative 
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clergy will be of considerable interest. As a signatory, howe 
ever, to * A Call to Action,’ I would venture to urge the 
importance of the fact that the National Church is the priceless 
possession of the nation as a whole and not only of the clergy, 
and that majority of the latter were in 
favour of the abolition of the Principles of the Reformation, 
that would be no justification whatever for such a change 
unless the laity concurred in it, which I do not myself 
believe they would ever do if they were really given the 
opportunity of expressing their wishes. Unfortunately, no 
such opportunity exists at present, except through Parliament. 
—I an, Sir, &c., MARTIN SUTTON. 

Erlegh Park, Reading. 

[Other correspondents have asked us to open to the laity 
But we are unable to do so at 


even if the vast 
4 


our canvass of the clergy. 
present..- Ep. Spectator.| 
TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatToR.] 
Sir,—I have read with interest your article on unemployment 
and coal, and I think possibly it will interest you to see the 
way in which the £10,000,000 referred to to start the car- 
bonizing industry would affect the country. A statement 
was sent to some of the leading coalowners and Mr. Hodges 


LOW 


some little time ago. 

I have also addressed a letter to the Ministry of Mines 
on this subject and I have informed them that the simplest 
way to restart the coal trade is by purchasing smokeless 
fucl for Government offices, hospitals, &e., up to, say, half 
a million tons a year, and to purchase the residual oils at 
the Fuel Research Board price of 5d. a gallon. Half a million 
tons of smokeless fuel may sound a small amount, but it 
would be sufficient to prove that low temperature distillation 
could be made a profitable enterprise. If only the public 
would realize that, due to the wasteful way in which we use 
our coal, out of every pound paid to the miner for his labour 
at the coal face, ten shillings of his labour is lost.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Bryan Lainc, Managing Director, 

SENSIBLE Heat Disti_tLatTion, LimMIrEep. 

100 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


LONDON SQUARE GARDENS 
[To the Editor of the Seucraror.|} 

Sir,— A copy of your paper has been sent to me containing an 
article on the opening of squares during the holidays to the 
children of the working classes. This has often been in my 
mind, and as a humble citizen Lam glad that you have placed 
the subject before the public. If any movement is made to 
open this square during the school holidays of this parish I 
shall weleome it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

BeaTrick DUNCOMBE. 
16 Brompton Square, SW. 3. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.] 
Sir.—As Chairman of the Evening Play Centres Committee, 
dealing annually with some million and a-half attendances of 
London children for play and occupation in the after-school 
hours, may [ support your eloquent plea for the opening of the 
London squares during the children’s August holidays? In 
the course of a childhood spent in Russell Square during the 
"eighties [ remember that there were periodic movements to 
the same effect, all of which suffered shipwreck against the 
stolid opposition of the few householders who did remain at 
home in August, and whose veto sulliced to keep the gates of 
these little paradises locked against the children. May it be 
hoped that the present generation of inhabitants will give @ 
more gracious response than their predecessors ? 

I am more concerned, however, with the closing paragraph 
of the joint letter signed by Dr. Salecby and others, suggesting 
that the London County Council should make greater use of 
the school playgrounds during the holiday season. It should 
be known, I think, that the L.C.C, opened soine eighty play- 
grounds during last August and have already arranged to do 
the same this year, while our cominittee organized * Iloliday 
Play Centres ” in six of these grounds last year and are pre- 
paring to do them this summer, during 
the six weeks beginning July 27th. These Centres will be 
very day, and some of them from two 


so in twenty-four o 


open from five te scven ¢ 
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to four as well, and will be under the charge of our trained 
superintendents with a small staff of professional and volunteer 
helpers. We take in some three to four hundred children at 
each session, all from the poorest streets in London, for our 
Centres are placed in the most thickly populated areas, where 
parks and open spaces, and even the Bloomsbury squares, are 
out of the children’s reach. Whether the squares can be 
opened or not, these holiday playgrounds will be with us—the 
direct descendants of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s work for the 
children of London—but they are greatly in need of two 
things : first, of a larger band of voluntary helpers, and next 
of greenery and flowers. A weekly hamper of flowers from 
those who are the fortunate possessors of country houses gives 
infinite joy to these little city dwellers, while the larger the 
number of our voluntary helpers the bigger the number of 
children we shall be able to take in. Offers of belp in either 
of these forms will be most weleome, and should be addressed 
to the Secretary, Holiday Play Centres, The Mary Ward 
Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pen Rose, Berkhamsted, JANET TREVELYAN. 


[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sin, —As the question of opening the London squares is being 
s0 sympathetically discussed in your paper, you may like to 
quote the following passage from Augustus and Julius Hare’s 
well-known book, Guesses at Truth, first published in 1848 :— 

“The same reason which calls for the restoration of our villago 
greens calls no less imperatively in London for the throwing open 
of the gardens in all the squares. What bright refreshing spots 
would there be in the midst of our huge brick and stone labyrinth 
if we saw them crowded on summer evenings with the tradespeople 
and mechanics from the neighbouring streets, and if the poor 
children, who now grow up amid the filth and impurities of the 
alleys and courts, were allowed to run about these playgrounds, so 
much healthier for the body and the mind! We have them all 
ready ; @ word may open them. At present the gardens in our 
squares are painful mementoes of aristocratic exclusiveness. ‘They 
who need them the least monopolize them. All the fences and 
walls by which this exclusiveness bars itself out from the sympathies 
of common humanity must be cast down. If we do not remove 
them voluntarily, and in the spirit of love, they will be torn and 


trodden down cre long perforce, in the spirit of wrath.” 
-~ Tam, Sir, &c., AGNres MARTELLI, 


27 Buckhurst Road, Bevhill. 


LENIN AND THE TALMUD 

[To the Editor of the Srecravor.] 
Si1r,—In your issue of July 4th an anonymous writer, relying 
on 2 quotation from the work of an unnamed author, has— 
one must assume in ignorance—contrived to give fresh cur- 
rency to an old slander upon the Jewish faith. The prayer 
called * Kol Nidre,’? which still figures in the Atonement 
liturgy of many Orthodox congregations, is not employed by 
the Reform or the Liberal Jewish congregations to which, as 
it happens, we belong ; and so, in a sense, perhaps, your cor- 
respondent may be said to have left the withers of our two 
Synagogues unwrung. Nevertheless, in common fairness to 
eur Orthodox brethren, and for the enlightenment of your 
readers who might otherwise be misled, we think it only right 
to call attention to the following typical footnote which is 
printed on the same page as the older version of the * Kol 
Nidre * that appears in the Prayer Book edited and revised by 
Dr. Gaster, sometime Chief Rabbi of the oldest Orthodox 
community in this country. ‘The footnote is in the following 
words : 

“This solemn absolution of vows, bonds and promises refers 
only to those vows which a person may have voluntarily promised 
to the Almighty during the past year, and which promises or vows 
have not been observed, either through neglect, error, or other 
cause. But it does not in the Jeast possible degree affect the pro- 
mises or obligations entered into between man and man, as the 
latter can only be dissolved by the mutual consent of the parties, 
nor can it absolve any man from a judicial oath.” 

We imagine, though we cannot say for certain, that the 
American Prayer Book referred to in your correspondent’s 
letter contains a similar footnote ; but be this as it may, we 
can and do assert that, either by means of a footnote or other- 
wise, “ teachers of the Synagogue have never failed to point 
out to their co-believers that the dispensation from vows in 
the * Kol Nidre’ refers only to those which an individual 
voluntarily assumes for himself alone and in which no other 
persons or interests are involved ” : see the article in the Jewish 


Encyclopaedia, vol. vii., p. S41. 


But though, if he were ignorant, such considerations might 
extenuate his offence, nothing can, we feel, wholly excuse the 
anonymous writer who has been allowed to revive in your 
columns the cruel and oft-refuted slander that Jews, as Jews, 
are taught or permitted to violate their oaths—We are, 
Sir, &c., 

14 Carlyle Square, S.W.3., 

42 Portman Square, W.1. 


H. C. Manks, 
C. G. Monrevioreg, 


SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Srecravror.| 
Sir,—In your article on “The Slaughter of Animals” 
(June 27th) you state that ’prentice hands wield both the 
pole-axe and the knife, and that with the former they fail to 
stun at the first, second or third attempt, while with the other 
they fail, as often, to sever the vital vein. As an animal lover 
I hope that the figures, so far as pole-axing is concerned, are 
exaggerated. So far as the Jewish method of slaughtering 
with the knife‘ is concerned, the statement is inexact and 
inapplicable. The Jews specially select their ‘“ killers,” 
train them (nof on the live animal), examine them for pro- 
ficiency before they are allowed to kill, license and supervise 
them. Ihave studied the Jewish method for the past twenty- 
one years, and although about 1000 beasts per week are 
slaughtered by that method in London alone, I have never 
yet heard of a single case in which there was failure to sever 
the carotid arteries at the first cut. 

Later in the article you state that the present melhods of 
killing will later be regarded as inconceivable evidence of our 
grossness, and that loss of sensation should be instantaneous, I 
am happy to be able to quote from a detailed Report, made in 
1923, on the Jewish Method, by Sir Wm. Bayliss, I’.R.S., 
Professor of General Physiology at University College. London. 
In his conclusions, Sir William stated: ‘The result of the 
cut made by the Jewish method is to produce inimediate 
insensibility.’--I am, Sir, &c., 

Cuaries If. L. EMANUEL, 

23 Finsbury Square, London, 1.0.2. 


THE 


THE DRINK QUESTION 

[To the Editor of the Srvcrsvror.| 
Sir,— With reference to the interesting article by J. St. Loe 
Strachey on * The Drink Question,” in your issue of June 27th, 
may I, please. recall some wise words by the late Bishop of 
Oxford on “The Drink ‘Trade and Politics” : ‘ If there is no 
legislation and we drift on, we are running the risk of entrench- 
ing, year by year, more and more strongly, the amalgamated 
interests of the Trade which, on the one hand, is so powerful 
and so penctrating as to be able to influence large departments 
of our political life, and, on the other hand, is so Jarge and so 
powerful that those who conduct it with the very best inten- 
tions in the world are compelled to act upon the maxim that 
business is business, and to put the attractiveness and the 
prosperity of their business in the first place. That business is 
no ordinary business, and those who conduct it incur no 
ordinary responsibility ~~ ?-—-I am, Sir, &e., 
Hlanoip BucKke, 


Gisleham Rectory, Lowestoft. 


[To the Editor of the Spucrsavor.| 


Sir,—F.-M. Lord Plumer deserves thanks — for 
bringing up once more the subject of the drink problem ; 
for showing that it is still a serious national evil : 
urging combined action on an agreed moderate 
The united Temperance Council of the Christian Churches has 
done much in this respect and deserves far more support. 
With regard to the attitude of the Trade, brewers are carrying 
on a legitimate business, it is true, but what makes their 
business so harmful is not so much the standard of accommo- 
dation as the fact that their agents do not decline to serve, 
and are not prevented from serving, a person who is a known 


our 


and for 


prog! mine. 


aleoholic. This can be prevented (and I believe I am 
right in stating that in Australia it is in some such way 


prevented) by the notification under a heavy penalty to all 
publicans within a radius of a certain number of miles of 
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any man who is proved to be guilty of neglect of wife or 
children on account of habitual alcoholism. 

That this charge can be made a definite and well-attested 
thing, it should have behind it statements from health visitor, 
M.O.H., or relieving officer and in all eases from local agent of 
the N.S.P.C.C. and medical man as well as from ordinary 
Jay folk, made to a magistrate. What an awful proof of the 
necessity of such a step is the existence in this country of 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
with its tale of some 50,000 cases helped annually, drink being 
Only this month T have 
had again to intervene in a pitifui ease of this sort, and as 
usual without full and sufficient effect. 
provision as that described above ties the hands of health 
visitors, tuberculosis ollicers and public officials who are in 
touch with these cases and are able to judge the degradation 
of home life and the physical harm to the children. 

We officials could then do a great national work ; tuberculosis 


the cause in the majority of cases. 


Lack of some such 


would, in many cases, be prevented and malnutrition stopped, 
and many a weak fellow, otherwise perhaps quite a decent 
chap who would only be too glad of the help given, would be 
nted home. <As it 
frustrated, our efforts paralysed, and we leave such eases alone 


prevé from ruining his is our wishes are 
(from the sheer mental distress they cause us in our powerless- 
ness to help) until they come into the courts for some tragedy 
that might have been prevented. This is the evil of the 
Trade; that it lures men on even when they are obviously 
in their cups, not incapable but sodden, and have not the will- 
power tostop. Surely it is time that public opinion was roused 


to stop the evils of the ill-run public-house and the drinking 


clubs. I am, Sir, &c., TUBERCULOSIS OFFICER, 
“poctorR KNOCK” 
[To the Editor of the Seecraxror.] 
Sir,— 1 have been greatly interested in your recent review 


and subsequent correspondence on Mr. Granville-Barker’s 
translation of Dr. Knock. I read this French play in the 
original when it appeared as a supplement to your execllent 
French contemporary LTllustration, dated January 24th, 
1925. I thought at the time that it was an unusually clever 
satire. It is not a funny play, that is to say, vou do not want 
to laugh loudly over it, there is complete absence of any 
love clement, and it ends rather abruptly, but it is full of pure 
Only an author with a keen sense of 
humour could have thought of a man qualifying for the 


wit from start to finish. 


medical profession by reading all the quack advertisements 
which are wrapped round patent medicines, only a wit could 
have visualized the big Swiss hotel converted into a sanatorium 
and filled with Dr. Knock’s patients, all of whom had been 


persuaded that thes 
the vietims of their own delusions. 


were very ill while really they were only 


When I was a boy [ sometimes read the wrappers round 
pat nt coneocti 


had 


us for which senior members of the family 
IT used to get quite upset by imagining what 
matter with me. 
mmmon failing, but it has been left to M. Jules 


1 weakness. 


have the Punch often reminds us 
of this verv ¢ 
tomains to make a very perfect satire of the subject. I 
congratulate Mr. Granville-Barker on his spirited defence of 
Dr. Knock. and to those of Gallie 


ymmend them not to be guided by vour reviewer's 


vour reeders who love 


idea of fun, but to eet the plav in the original and read it for 
hemrsely fo t who suffer from confusion wrought at 
Subel Mr. Granville-Barker’s translation should prove the 
next best thi i Nn, Sif, &C., 
A. R. T. Gisrnon, 
Wis Rozelie, Ceylon, June 10th. 

GOLF IN SWITZERLAND 

[To the Editor of the Svecratron.] 
Sin.— In your interesting article in to-day’s Spectator, entitled 


* Where to Go for the Summer Holidays,” in speaking ot Swiss 
the oldest established is the Eneadine, 
started in 1898.” It may interest you 
ww that in IS9L an eighteen-hole course was in existence 


golf clubs, you say that * 
an ciehte 
to kn 
at Snmaden. between the Pontresina road and the Bernina- 
hach. It had been started the year before, or earlicr, by an 
Trish family, the Saundersons, Certainly I played in a com- 
petition there in August, 1894, In the following year I played 


{ n-h le course 





on a rougher course behind the Kursaal-Maloja.—tl am, Sir., 
&e., A. A. LEA. 
Silverthorne, Camberley. 


THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Str,—The American workman has taught that his 
product pays his wages. The English workman still thinks 
that the employer pays them. It is up to the English employer 
to educate the men to the same point as the American has 
been educated.—I am, Sir, &c., 
New York, July 19th. 


been 


Hrrperr S. STONENAM., 


THE “FIVE ALLS” 


[7'o the Editor of the Srecrsror.] 


Sitr,—T think it will be found that the first reference to the 
* Five Alls” is contained in John Kay's Original Portraits 


and Caricature Etchings, published in 1888, where they are 
set out as follows: 1. * I pray for all,” depicting Dr. Andrew 
Hunter of the Tron Church. 2. * I plead for all,” the illus- 
tration being that of the Ilon. Henry Erskine, the friend of 
Burns and known generally as * the 
3. ° T maintain all,” showing James Rocheid (pronounced 
Roughead) of Inverleith, an ent 


poor man’s lawyer.” 


! who 
1, * T fight 
for all,” showing Quartermaster Taylor, one of the famous 
Gibraltar. 5. “I take = all *’—his 
Majesty, supposed to have reference to the numerous trials 


rusiastic agricullurist, 
brought his lands to a high state of perfection. 
Satanic 


defenders of 


for witcheraft with which the record 
I am, Sir, &c., 


of the Court of Justiciary 


Dupviey Wricir, 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir.-Your correspondent’s “ Five Alls” are incomplete 
without the Sixth All: 
6. A student with his books. Motto: I learn for ell. I 


am, Sir, &c., _ 


LITTLE WOMEN 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Str,—The Spectator is, I know, read increasingly by women. 
Your women readers will. therefore, L believe, be interested 
to learn that a movement is on foot to raise a memorial to 
Louisa Alcott in this country, authoress of Little Women and 
Little Women Wedded, and other books that have delighted 
so many of us as children, and that still delight the present 
generation. 

The English Speaking. Union has given the scheme its 
blessing. A small provisional committee has been formed, 
and it is hoped sutlicient funds will be forthcoming to endow 
a * Little Women” bed in the ward of some hospital. There 
are many English women who would be glad to contribute to 
such a fund did they know of it in gratitude for the acquaint- 
ance of that lovable American family created by Louisa 
Alcott. Willany of your readers who are interested commun- 
icate with Patricia Saxon, The English Speaking Union, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. 2.?--I am, Sir, &c., 

PATRICIA SAXON. 


R. Haines. 


ILOLIDAYS 


SPECTATOR. | 


DENMARK FOR 

{Zo the Eaitor of the 

Sir I looked in vain through your admirable Travcl Sup- 
plement for any mention of a country which deserves to be 
t riminating holiday-makers 


made hetter known amone dis 


namel To be overlooked altogether is something 
Many 


with Norway and Sweden, 


v, Denmark. 
of a slight 


it on a verv beautiful and hospitable land. 
writers on travel group Denmark 
but this is not quite just, since Denmark has a charm peculiarly 
its own. I ‘ discovered’ Denmark last 
delighted was I with my discovery that I could not wait a 
twelvcemonth before visiting it again, and I travelled thither 


summer, and so 


again at Kaster, when my first favourable impressions were 
amply confirmed, 
By reason of geographical situation, and because of the 


the 
Denmark is remarkably clear and sun-charged. 


absence of manufacturing industries, atmosphere of 
Moreover, 
being a series of islands, no part of the country is far from the 
sea, and almost everywhere one ects that mixture of sca and 


country air which is so bracing. 
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There is no language difficulty, since most Danes speak the 


language of their best customer. Nor does one encounter that , 


particularly objectionable being so often found in French 
and Belgian resorts—the loud-mouthed Briton who has 
* bought the place.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. A. T. 


A VOLUNTARY FUND FOR OUR PRESENT 
DISTRESS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
S1r,—In your issue of May 2nd, ** M. C. M.” writes advocating a 
voluntary fund for the relief of our distress. May I say that 
I am heartily in agreement with this suggestion ? The idea 
occurred to me some years ago, and all those of my countrymen 
with whom I have spoken upon the subject are of the opinion 
that it is an excellent scheme. If a committee could be formed 
upon the lines suggested by your correspondent, and if our 
Press would wholeheartedly co-operate to make the appeal 
world-wide to all English, Scotch, and loyal Irish men and 
women at home and abroad to contribute voluntarily to the full 
extent of their ability, I feel convinced that the response would 
be astonishing, but I think it would be better that the * Fund ” 
should be given a definite objective, say, for example, the 
cancellation, entire or partial, of our debt to the United States 
of America, our Government undertaking at the same time 
that any economy that might be thus effected in the annual 
service of the said Debt should be reflected in a corresponding 
reduction in the Income Tax. If this idea could be carried to 
a successful issue it would be a magnificent achievement, 
and surely the present critical condition of our trade and indus- 
tries fully warrants a supreme national effort to retrieve the 
situation.—I am, Sir, &e., AN ENGLIsH Resipenr, 
Caracas, June 6th. 


THE WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir,—The annual appeal which you so kindly allow us to make 
for the Women’s Holiday Fund is this year a very special one. 
A highly successful branch of our work has been that of a 
Seaside Home for Mothers and Babies. 'The lease of our house 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea is now out, and the house is not in a 
fit condition for us to wish to renew it. In fact, we find it 
impossible to procure suitable premises on lease, and if we are 
to carry on our work efliciently we must buy or build. This 
means an outlay of some £4,000 or £5,000—-a big sum for which 
to ask! 1 put our case thus clearly and broadly, hoping that 
those who are in a position to get fresh air and change of scene 
at least once a year will think of the overstrained young 
mothers who without our help cannot get away at all from the 
dull, grimy streets of poorer London. 

Contributions, great or small, will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by Mrs. Frank Pownall, 8 Ashley Place, S.W. 1, or by 
Miss Cooper, Secretary W.H.F., 76 Denison House, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W.1.—I am, Sir, &c., 

HELEN A. PoOwNALL (Chairman Ex-Committee W.1ILF.). 


VANDALISM IN BRISTOL 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.| 
Sir,—The Spectator once spoke of Bristol as a “ sick city.” 
It is true; Bristol is indeed sick, smitten with the disease 
of Vandalism. Private munificence has just endowed it 
with some of the finest new University buildings in the King- 
dom ; but against this gain the city proposes to mutilate one 
of the few beautiful haunts that remain to it—its fine cathedral- 
close known locally as College Green. For the supposed 
advantage of motorists, it is suggested that the road on the 
northern side should be widened, though already wide enough 
for three cars to drive abreast. To accomplish this widening 
the lovely avenue of trees on this side must be reduced to a 
single row, and the promenade under their shade be seriously 
restricted. It is this Green that has allowed Bristol to wel- 
come comparison even with Exeter, Wells, Salisbury ; this 
old burying-place of the Austin Canons is a breathing-spot 
in the heart of the city, a rest and a refreshment, a mirror 
of the changing seasons, a playground for little children who 
know no other. What is to be taken can never be restored. 


The gain is that a few motorists and shoppers may be satisfied, 
and Bristol put forward a new claim to be considered a strong- 
hold of the Philistines.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Artucr L, SALMON, 


DANTE OR DANTON? 

[To the Ediior of the Sevcrsxvor.] 
Str,—Yesterday I passed through the room containing the 
Rodin gift of sculpture at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and my eyes fell on a plaster or composition mask which 
appeared to be a portrait study of Danton. On going up 
to it I noticed with surprise that it was labelled Dante. Are 
we to suppose that Rodin possessed an original theory as to 
what Dante’s appearance must have been, and created an 
ideal head ?—or may we be allowed to believe that the name 
has been ingenucusly misread, and so catalogued in our 
national collection? Even if the latter of these conjectures 
is correct it seems a pity to remove the label, so chastening 
should it be to the specialist. I confess that the likeness 
between the names, which never occurred to me before, is 
more striking than that of the features.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GWEN Jon, 
2nd Floor South, 9 Old Square, Lincoli’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


MAY BUTTERFLIES 

[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 
Sir,--In the interesting article on May butterflies, which 
appeared in your issue of May 28rd last, * KE. M. N.” writes : 
* The beautiful little Green Hairstreak, another May butterfly, 
is one of the most perfect examples of protective colouring 
to be found with us. On the upper surface, with the wings 
open, it is all green ; suddenly it shuts up and is turned into 
a frail fragment of brown, inconspicuous to the point of 
invisibility.” 

This is not the case, the inverse being the order of things. 
The author, no doubt, intended to use the word * brown” 
where * green”? appears, and vice versa. When the Green 
Ilairstreak settles on a leaf, and closes its wings, it shows the 
green under surfaces, which harmonize perfectly with its 
surroundings, and render it practically invisible.—-I am, Sir, 
&e., Lione. Lacey, F.E.S,. (London). 

New York, June 23rd. 


TWO QUERIES 
[To the Editor of the Specrxror.] 
Sirn.— Two of us would be grateful to any of the readers of the 
Spectator who could furnish us with the name of the author of 
the following lines, and the poem from which they are taken : 
* There shall come an end to the live-long day, 
When thou shalt be weary, but not with play.” 


NONAGENARIAN AND ANOTHER, 


[To the Editor of the Specrsror.| 
Sir.— Would any of your readers kindly say where verses are 
to be found referring to keeping one’s troubles to oneself as 
like a serpent gnawing at one’s breast. I am, Sir, &e., 
A Reaver. 


POETRY 


MIDGES 


Rawers from Borderland ! 
Outeasts of earth and air! 
Your ways are hard to understand. 
Your bites are bad to bear. 
With swollen hands mine eyes T rub. 
Cursing your god, Beelzebub. 


Whence your devouring hordes ? 

And must we count it true 

That, as creation is the Lord's, 

There lives some use in you ? 
Or may we think from grace ve fell, 
And now are wandering sparks of hell ? 


Spoilers of summer peace ! 
Prompters of speech profane ! 
Not till your fierce marauderings ccase 
Can I my tongue refrain, 
Till night has stayed your stabs and stings 
It utters energetic things, 
T, TuorNney, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 


TABLE 


[CopyRiIcnT IN TILE Unirep Srares or AMERICA BY THE 
New York Times.| 


TALK OF 


G.B.S, 


Tzable-Talk of G.B.S. Conversation on Things in General 
Between Bernard Shew and his Biographer. By Archi- 
bald Henderson. (Chapman and Hall. ds. net.) 


WeE have a fine tradition in the matter of table talk in English 
Jiterature. There is seandal-loving Ben Jonson ; there is the 
wise and sardonic Seldon; there is Dr. Johnson in a hundred 
forms; there is Coleridge, and scattered up and down the 
Victorian memoirs hundreds of pregnant sayings by Carlyle. 
Now we get a contribution to what I hope will some day be a 
very big book—the table-talk of Bernard Shaw. The little 
book in hand, though it is called Conversations on Things in 
General, docs not cover a very wide field. All the same, it 
has many admirable things in it, and gives good instances to 
prove how able, stimulating, and creative a dialectician is 
the last of the old dramatists and the first of the new. The 
American author, Mr. Ienderson, who taps, and draws from, 
Mr. Shaw's well-filled cask of Amontillado, has done his work 
In the first place, he evidently does not care 
“tuppence > whether his questions Icok silly, or empty, or 
snobbish, or ridiculous, provided only that they will sting his 
interlocutor into saying good things ina good way. Mr. Shaw 
is not much like a bull, and Mr. Henderson not very much like 
a toreador, yet there are a good many of the arts of the bull- 
ring employed. Sometimes the red silk cloak is shaken in 
front of the bull, sometimes ‘he is pricked with a lance, and 
sometimes a cracker is exploded in the hope that he may get 


very well. 


his head down and really charge ** all out.” 

Very properly Mr. Ilenderson has set a scene and given a 
generous supply of local colour for cach of his dialogues. For 
example, Dialogue [., ** On Things in General,” begins : 

* jf rron at WW Ad I phi Terrace. Landon. Time: February l, 
1924. Shere’'s biographer, ARCHIBALD HENDERSON, | tall, 
of biond com ple rion, te exramining inte ntilya magna fice ne 
photograph of Einstein on the hookcase. On a chair lie two volumes 
of the Ttalian translation of Shaw's plaus, Against one wall Mrs. 
Shaw's writing bureau, roofed like a motor-car, bears Rodin’s bust of 
Shaw in bronze. fround are portraits of Nietzsche, Strindberg and 
Descartes, Shavian cartoons by Marv Becrbohm, landscapes by Flandrin 
and Sartorio, drawings by Rodin, Sargent and Rothenstein, a Whistler 
eleching, avd son productions of work by Philip Webb and Albrecht 
Diver. Enter hurriedly, briskly rubbing his hands, his face wreathed 
in friendly smiles, a tall man dressed in brown—unmistakably the 
great dramatist ai d critic of world affairs, GHORGE BERNARD 
SHAW. The fivo men qreet each other heartily.” 

As may be imagined, Things in General very soon come to be 
reflections on the War and Socialism. In answer to the 
breezy question from Mr. Henderson, ‘* As a matter of fact, 
did the World War mark the end of a literary era?’ Mr. 
Shaw makes a very stimulating and amusing series of answers— 
answers full of truth dressed in fantastic clothes. As one may 
imagine, Mr. Shaw is vehement in his declaration that ‘* the 
war made an end of nothing but the things it was meant to 
agerandize or preserve, and of a good many of the people who 
wished to aggrandize and preserve them.” * Art and litera- 
ture and morals,” he goes on, ** were simply knocked back by 


smooth-shaven, 


it half a century ~ :— 
long-dead fashions were hlown out of their graves and sent 
dancing round, rattling their mouldy bones in a ghastly manner 
forthe amusement of soldiers on leave from the front who had never 
en civilized cities before. It was impossible to rake up stuff 
rude enough for these innocents and the squealing flappers who 





came with them to the theatres and variety shows. Instead of 
inaucurating a new era, the war let loose a new audience which was 
lifty ve behind the time: and until this new audience catches 
Ir. say fifty vears hence, it will eat up all the capital available for 
the theatre. leaving the highhrows more starved than ever. The 


vood side of this sethack is that it is a promotion in culture for the 


new audience, and also that the new auctience is less sophisticated 
than the old experienced playgoers, and, in forcing the drama back 
to more primitive forms, may actually improve it. Art, like life, 
has to renew itself by returning repeatedly to its childhood and 
burying its dead. A revival of Pink Dominoes would be a public 
nuisance : but a revival of Maria Martin or the Murder in the ted 
Jarn, or of George Barnwell, or of Sweeney Todd, the Demon Barber 
of Fleet Street (the dialogue of which is classic compared to the 
stuff written to-day), would be a quite hopeful sign. 


After this follows a remarkably shrewd piece of criticism of 


the Drama which should be noted by all dramatists, managers 
and young gentlemen ambitious to write a play and get it 
performed. 

When Mr. Shaw comes to his own play, Saint Joan, he is 
specially candid and illuminating. For example: ‘“ Besides, 
pious as Joan was, she was an anti-clerical, devoted to the 
Church Triumphant in heaven, but with a deep mistrust of 
les gens d’Eglise.’ After that remark follow some brilliant 
touches about the former writers on Joan. Andrew Lang 
saw her as “ a border-ballad beauty.” Mark Twain made her 
*‘an amalgam of a Victorian schoolmarm with the Duke of 
Wellington * :— 

“Both he and Lang made her the heroine of a melodrama with 
the Catholic Church as the villain, which is utter nonsense ; her 
trial and sentence were quite as legal as, and much fairer than, most 
modern political trials. Anatole France was disabled by his Anti- 
Feminism ; he could not credit Joan with mental superiority to the 
Statesmen and Churchmen and Captains of her time; and as her 
superiority is the simple explanation of the whole affair, he makes 
very good shooting at the Church, but misses the bull’s-eye.” 
The dialogue ends with a demand that the Drama should be 
taken seriously, a demand which, owing to its form of presen- 
tation, at first looks topsy-turvy. Yet in fact it is ** horse- 
sense.” It is quite true that Congreve and Sheridan did not 
take the Drama seriously, though I differ from Mr. Shaw when 
he puts Dryden under the same condemnation. ‘That was 
true of a great deal of Dryden's plays, and true of parts of all 
his plays ; but again, there are other parts in which I think 
Dryden does treat the Drama seriously and so throws back to 
the Elizabethan Age. Aurungzcbe is a good example. Dry- 
den probably thought this himself, for it was in the prologue 
to this play that he described himself as standing with a leg 
in each eamp: 

* Let him retire, betwixt two Ages cast, 
The first cf this, and hindmost of the last.” 
Goethe took the Theatre seriously, Mr. Shaw tells us, and 
so did Ibsen, Wagner and Moli¢re; but Shakespeare only 
made a fewattempts. notably in /Zamlet, and then gave it up! 

The chapter which describes Mr, Shaw’s views on the films is 
well worth reading. It contains among other things one or two 
delicious gibes at modern journalism. For example, * literary 
work is entrusted to men and women so illiterate that the 
mystery is how they ever learned their alphabet. They know 
next to nothing apparently.” After that he goes on to say, 
of course with perfect truth, that ‘Movie plays should be 
invented expressly for the screen by original imaginative 
visualizers.” That is unquestionably the law and the prophets 
inthat art. ** But,” continues Mr. Shaw, “ you must remember 
that just as all our music consists of permutations and com- 
binations of twelve notes, all our fiction consists of variations 
on a few plots ; and it is in the words that the widest power of 
variation lies. Take that away and you will soon be so hard 
up for a new variation that you will snatch at anything—even 
at a Dickens plot—to enable you to carry on.” It may amuse 
Mr. Shaw, if he should chance to see this page, to know that 
Milton forestalled him here. Milton, in Paradise Lost aspires 
to give a list of the evils caused by the love of women, which 
is, in fact, a list of love plots, shown from the man’s side :— 

* os 6 6 ¢ & &.@.4, « 2 Sere 

Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

And straight conjunction with this sex; for either 

He never shall find out fit mate, but such 

As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverseness, but shall see her gained 

By a far worse ; or if she love, withheld 

By parents: or his happiest choice too late 

Shall meet, already linked and wedlock-bound 

To a fell adversary, his hate or shame ; 

Which infinite calamity shall cause 

‘To human life, and household peace confound.” 
And did not Esdras say, in a similar mood, that there was only 
one plot—the plot of woman ? :— 

“By this also ye must know that women have dominion over 
you: do ve not labour and toil, and give and bring all to the woman ? 
Yea, a man taketh his sword, and goeth his way to rob and to steal, 
to sail upon the sea and upon rivers ; and looketh upon a lion, and 
goeth in the darkness ; and when he hath stolen, spoiled, and robbed, 
he bringeth it to his love. Wherefore a man loveth his wife better 
than father or mother. Yea, many there be that have run out of 
their wits for women, and become servants for their sakes. Many 
also have perished, have erred, and sinned, for women, And now 
do ye not believe me ? *—(1 Esdras ww. 14.) 


The wasteful folly of those who produce the millionaire films 
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in America suffer a well-deserved rebuke. Mr. Shaw would 
have the United States Government put a limit of twenty-five 
thousand dollars to the expenditure on any single non- 
educational film. Then the film magnates would be forced to 
rely on dramatic imagination instead of on mere spectacle. 
* Oh, those scenes of oriental voluptuousness as imagined by 
a whaler’s cabin boy! They would make a monk of Don 
Juan, Can you do nothing to stop them?” Add to this his 
protest against *‘ hideous make-ups, close-ups that an angel’s 
face would not bear,” ‘ over-exposed faces against under- 
exposed backgrounds, vulgar and silly sub-titles, impertinent 
lists of everybody employed in the film from the star actress 
to the press agent's oflice boy.” 

Towards the end of this dialogue Shaw turns serious and 
touches upon what is the most interesting thing in literature, 
and indeed in life—inspiration—** The play develops itself. 
I only hold the pen” :— 

* Lavoid plots like the plague. T have warned young playwrights 

again and again that a plot is like a jigsaw puzzle, e ‘nthralling to the 
man Who is putting it together, but maddeningly dull to the looker- 
on. Stories are interesting, the exhibition of character in action is 
very much more interesting and, for stage purposes, is the source 
of the story’s interest; but plots are the deadest of dead wood. 
My procedure is to imagine characters and let them rip, as you 
suggest ; but Tiust warn you that the real process is very obscure ; 
but the result always shows that there has been something behind 
all the time of which I was not conscious, though it turns out to be 
the real motive of the whole creation.” 
All who have tried to create have realized that “ something 
behind “that something which, though probably not recog- 
nized at the time, turns out to be the true motive foree, the 
causa causans. 

As is only right and natural, Mr. Shaw is at his best when he 
is discussing the Theatre and actors and actresses. Very 
characteristic and very sound is his answer to the question, 
Why do actresses, taken as a whole, do so much better in 
their profession than actors? The Stage, he replies in effect, 
get the pick of the women. In the case of men, the tank has 
been half-emptied by the other professions before the Stage 
gets to it. 


J. Sr. Low Srracuny, 


SEVENTH COMPETITION 





EDITOR OFFERS A PRIZE OF £5 FOR AN 
OF HISTORY IN NOT MORE THAN 100 
WORDS OF PROSE. 


THE 
OUTLINE 





it may be that the Spartans never 
We have received the following 


Brevrry is dangerous : 
understood one another. 
letter :— 
Dear Sir,-—Am I very stupid ? 
what “An Outline of History” is. Do you mean an outline of 
all history from the earliest ages compressed ? ? Or an outline of 
what constitutes history ? Or an outline of some one event or 
series of events appealing to the writer ? Or an outline of some 
articular event which, it may be considered, will be included in 
Eisaty hereafter and of which the writer can vive his own impres- 
Sir, &c., 

Hannan Boiranp. 


I cannot satisfy myself as to 


sions or expericnces ?7—l am, 


July Ath. 

If we laid ourselves open to so many misconceptions we 
It was the first interpretation that we set upon 
an outline of history from the earliest recorded 
a waistcoat pocket 


apologize. 
our terms 
(or conceivable) times to the present day : 
rival to Mr, IL. G. Wells’s famous book. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, nf 24th. 
2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 


each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons ra be 
found on page 117 of this issue. 

3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the ioot of his manuscript. 

4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 

5. Tho Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 
submitted. 


6. Envelopes must be addressed: Competition, the Sp-ctator, 


13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


Proressor FrerRDINAND OsseNDOWSKI is inexhaustible ip 
his memories. In his new book From President to Prison 
(Allen and Unwin) he records his adventures during the 
Russo-Japanese War and the Revolution of 1905: they are 
as vivid and various and well told as any he gave us be ‘fore, 
The very kind of warfare he shows us must seem very strange 
to us now—wars in which a man could go hunting for food 
and for human beings at the same time, in which he is stalker 
and stalked by turns. And the intimate, almost neurotie 
life in fortresses and prisons under the Tsar, when prisoners 
of all classes were crowded together in ‘* stone sacks,” as 
Professor Ossendowski calls them, is brought most con- 
eretely before us, 
* * * * 

Perhaps Signor Benedetto Croce is at his best when he is most 
discursive : certainly The Conduct of Life (Harrap) is every- 
where stimulating and refreshing. Another reason why 
these essays seem to have an especial grace and lightness 
is doubtless that Signor Croce has found in Mr. Arthur 
Livingstone a translator happy in phrase and well able to 
reproduce the paradoxes and playfulnesses of the original. 

* * * * 

Dr. Gilbert C, Bourne explodes a number of heresies and 
gives his own very sound and well-documented counsel in 
A Text-Book of Oarsmanship (Oxford University Press), 
The title is very modest for it is at once a history and an 
encyclopaedia of the theory of rowing. The book is beauti- 
fully printed in an honest, craftsmanlike way —with well- 
proportioned pages and readable type. 

% * * * 

We must recommend to our readers a treatise on Phidias 
and The Parthenon Sculptures, by VP. Johansen (Gyldendal : 
Constable), The subject is handled capably and there 
many illustrations. 


are 


PARNELL 


12s. 6d.) 


STEWART 


(Benn. 


CHARLES 


Parnell. By St. John Ervine. 


Tut series to which Mr. Ervine contributes his biography 
of Parnell is called Curiosities of Pol/tics, and if Parnell was 
to be treated as a curiosity, Mr. Ervine was perhaps right 
to consider him primarily in relation to his sex-history. Thus 
we learn that during his Cambridge days he seduced a village 
girl who committed suicide—a grim fact unknown to many 
who had been content to regard merely the political leader. 
We learn further that an American lady refused to marry 
him because he had not enough distinction to offer her —in 
the days before he was a leader: and we may, if we 
infer with Mr. Ervine that a comfortable marriage would 
have settled Parnell down as an ordinary Irish country 
gentleman. The later story, concerning one of the two dominant 
forces in Parnell’s life—and perhaps the stronger--we all 
knew before; or, if we did not all know it, undoubtedly those 
who hear the tale for the first time will be interested by 
Mr. Ervine’s telling of it. No doubt, by all these 
court details our vision of Parnell is cleared up 
sharpened. The trained novelist sets him weil also against 
the background of his somewhat prodigal Trish upbringing, 
as part of a family in which eccentricity had more than once 
developed into madness. 


choose, 


divorce- 
and 


But as Mr. Guedalia points out in his prefatory obser- 
vations biographical portraits “always of a man, are some- 


times also of a place and time,” and a portrait “must be in 
true perspective.” For this, in Parnetl’s case, some knowledge 
of Irish history and Irish polities is requisite, and Mr. Ervine 
comes a little short in both. Merely for the impression of 
the man in relations other than those of sex wider reading 
was to be recommended. Barry O'’Brien’s Life is a good 
piece of work, done by a contemporary, but one whose 
acquaintance with Parnell was limited to a couple of inter- 
views. Mr. Ervine has read also Mr. T. P. O'Connor's bio- 
graphy, published immediately after Parnell’s death. He 
has apparently not read the memoirs of Justin McCarthy, 
Parnell’s vice-chairman for nine years and not a negligible 
writer. Norapparently has he read Mr. William O’Brien’s books 
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of reminiscence, some of which give the queerest and most vivid 
impressions of the leader—material which so skilled a novelist 
could not have failed to use, had he met it; yet it was not 
far to seek. What is more, study of the men who were Par- 
nell’s colleagues would have modified his impression of the 
background. Historically Parnell was not an aristocrat set 
against a pack of “ poor uncouth clowns.” To present 
him so makes him more of a curiosity: but is this the 
“touch of art’? which Mr. Guedalla requires ? 

As to knowledge of Trish history, Mr. Ervine does not deal 
much in references to it, but when he does, they are surprising. 
On a single page (21) he makes Daniel O'Connell come “ from 
the cabins,’ and Wolfe Tone from “* the class of the demesnes,”’ 
and he speaks of ** the Celtic or Firbolgian Trish.” O*Connell 
was a landlord deseendant of chiefs; Wolfe Tone a coach- 
and Firbolg was a name of contempt applied 
* Virbolgian 


muiker’s son ; 
by the Gacls to those who were not Celts. 
Celts” is like ** blue-woaded Saxons.” 

Mr. Ervine’s mistakes are too numerous to catalogue 
here. It is no pleasure to point out that a man who has 
contributed admirably both in drama and the novel to the 
modern literary achievement of Ireland falls here below any 
standard to which one can honestly give praise: and that 
# main reason lies in his lack of that knowledge which he 
could easily have acquired. Yet so much harm has been 
done by men writing on Irish matters without adequate 
knowledge that it is necessary to protest. It is also necessary 
to say that Mr. Ervine does himself an injury by writing 
intemperately : he is in danger of mistaking his defects 
for his qualities. Lack of knowledge is not the worst fault 
in this book. The commor Irish habitually use the word 
“ignorance”? to describe failure in courtesy. Politeness in 
writing is worth cultivating and as La Rochefoucauld said : 
La politesse de Vesprit consiste a penser des choses honnétes 
et délicates. Mr. Ervine would have better understood 
and better depicted Parnell, his colleagues, and his move- 
ment—or rather would have less misunderstood and mis- 
represented them —had he borne that saying in mind. 

STEPHEN GwyNn, 


CANNIBALS AND SANDALWOOD 
The Journal of William Lockerby. Edited by Sir Everard Im 
Thurn and Leonard Wharton. (The Hakluyt Society . ols. 6d.) 


CivinizaTion has seldom had missionaries less fitted to serve 
her than the first European visitors to the Fijian Islands. 
Many were time-expired convicts from Botany Bay ; others 
were speculative sailors from Boston and Port Jackson. 
Between them they succeeded in establishing a firm tradition 
of dishonesty, brutality, and greed. 

William Lockerby was one of the less ruffianly members of 
the body of sandalwood traders. He died in 1853, a wealthy 
Liverpool shipowner whose children were somewhat embar- 
rassed by the fact that their father had lived naked with South 
Sea cannibals for a year of his adventurous youth. There has 
thus been an interval of nearly a century between the writing 
of his Fijian journal and its publication by the Hakluyt Society. 
When Lockerby, the Scottish mate of the Boston ship Jenny, 
arrived in May, 1808, at Mbua, in the island of Vanua Levu, 
the Fijian sandalwood trade had been in existence for about 
seven years. Before the ship’s cargo was completed Lockerby 
quarrelled with his captain, who sailed for China, leaving the 
mate and six of the crew to shift for themselves. Fortunately 
for Lockerby the chief of Mbua was friendly, and offered him 
protection in a manner ** more like a father than an uncul- 


tured savage.’ Lockerby was equal to the emergency :— 


lL adopted their manners and customs as much as possible ; 
went naked with only a belt made from the bark of a tree round 
Inv Waist that hung down before and behind like a sash. The 
Islan also w dressed in this way. My body Was some- 
times painted black, sometimes white, according to their different 
rit and ceremonies. My hair was at time painted black and 
ot times red.’ 


It was a tradition in Lockerby’s family that during his exile 
he married a Fijian princess ; but if it was true, he was too 
prudent to mention it in the journal. There is evidence that 
he was not insensible to the charms of the island WOHICH 5 


** They are,” he wrote, “‘ remarkably handsome, and have all 
that delicacy of form and softness of voice and manners which 
distinguish (the) female from the other sex in every part of 
the civilized world. Their virtue might be set as an example 
to nations who pride themselves on being far removed from 
them in knowledge and refinement.”’ 

Intertribal war broke out and Lockerby was captured by the 
enemy at sea. The hostile fleet of one hundred and filty 
canoes attacked an island village, which was stormed after a 
three days’ siege. About four hundred of the inhabitants— 
old men, women and children—were unable to escape. They 
were massacred :— 

“Some were knocked down with clubs and lanced with spears, 
&e. Several of the younger class attempted to run away. ‘These 
their murderers pursued as they would chase a wild beast, and 
before they were overtaken had a number of arrows in different 
= of their bodies. They were then dragged by the feet and 
1ands over the rocks to the canoes. ... No quarters were given 
to any but a boy of about ten years old, who was remarkably 
deformed in his limbs and body; he, they said, was a Callow 
(witch doctor).” 





That night and the next day was spent in cooking the bodies 
of the prisoners and eating them. 

Eventually Lockerby was rescued by two European ships, 
which had arrived at Mbua Bay. ‘The rest of his stay in the 
island was occupied in trading. During one journey for san- 
dalwood to an outlying village, he saw a widow strangled 
beside her husband’s grave. ‘* She did not appear the least 
uneasy,” he remarks, and she made no resistance to her 
exccutioners. Lockerby was shocked and punished the 
villagers for doing what they thought was right by firing on 
them and burning some of their houses. 

A month later Lockerby left the islands for ever, and of the 
parting scene he says: * It would have made anyone forget 
at the moment that these people were cannibals.” 


CORNER CONVERSATION 
IN 1636 


Coach and Sedan. (Haslewood Press. 7s. 6d.) 


A STREET 


Tne small talk of 1636 revolved round the question of street 
traflic. The coaches made so much noise—-you could always 
break the ice with that remark. They took up all the room 
on the road; they ran over school-children; trains of 
coaches waiting to take people from the theatre blocked up 
Blackfriars to such an extent that “ persons of quality” 
were “ restrained from going out or coming home in seasonable 
time.’ So Mr. Ifenry Peacham passed the time one day 
by writing A Pleasant Dispute between Coach and Sedan. 
He was not a regular pamphieteer, he was carcful to explain, 
and he was obviously more interested in setting forth con- 
versational manners and drawing portraits than he was in 
discussing the traflic problem, so his pamphlet makes 
probably even better reading to-day than it did in 1636. 
The pamphlet is supposed to be an account of a street 
corner dispute between a coach and a sedan as to which 
should take precedence. A crowd gather round and give 
their opinions—all are rather unfairly prejudiced against the 
coach—and finally they are bound over to keep the peace 
by the brewer's cart. The beginning of the book is inviting :— 
“Tt was just about the time, when the Cuckow (not daring to come 
necrer to the Citie then Islington) warned the Milkmaides, it was 
hizh time to bee gone with their pailes into Finsbury ; and nodding 
to the Cheshire Carriers, told them if they made no more hast, 
they would not reach Dunstable that night; when myself with an 
English Taylor and a Frenchman (who had newly come out of L’rance 
where they had spent halfe a ycare to learne, and bring home the 
newest fashions there to their Ladies heere in England) comming 
down Iack-anapes Lane, wee perceived two lustie fellowes to justle 
for the wall.” 
Hie remonstrates with them, and while they talk others 
join them, and a carter takes up arms against the coach :— 
* They talk of the Rattle Snail in New England, I am sure 
these bee the Rattle Snakes of old England... it is long of them 
that poore prentices are raysed up (before their houre) to their 
worke when their Masters have been hard at it, at the ‘Tavern over 
night, would (but for their ratling) have lyen till nine or ten: pooro 


maids ... cannot take a nap in their shop children that coe to 


schoole or on errands in the street, goe in danger of their lives .. 

and in the streets about the Suburbs and places unpaved, you so 
beedash Gentlemen’s Cloakes .. that let a man but come from 
St. James to Charing Cross and meete you in his way, one would 
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swear by his dirtio cloake, he had come post from St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall.” 

A waterman, who from his talk might have been John 
Taylor himself, complains :— 

“They both deserve to be thrown into the Theames and but 
for the stopping of the Channel I would they were . . . for where 
I was woont to have cight or tenne fares in a morning I now scarce 
get two in a whole day.” 

Then there is a “ countreyman” who is particularly long- 
winded. He cannot understand why everyone in London 
should have to be carried about. Our legs, he says, are good 
enough for us in the country, and in the good old days, I 
remember, Drake and Sydney and Frobisher walked the 
street without “any disparagement to their Honours.” 
But he is a true provincial; he soon gets off the track of 
the argument to talk about his home and his schooldays, 
and the distinguished friends he has in his part of the world, 
*T well remember a Knight of our Countrie who this last 
yeere married his Mother's Chamber maide (and _ birladie, 
maintaines her in her Coach and four horses) . . , ” and 
so on-and by way of such anecdotes he eventually gets 
round to what was no doubt his favourite story :— 


**. . . And now I speak of whispering, I remember a good fellow of 


Goose-toft, neere Boston, came to a Fishmonger in that Market, 
who had Mackerels to sell (a fish very rare in those parts) and 
taking up a Mackerell in his hands, whispered in the Mackerills 
eare, and then he laid the Mackerills mouth to his eare ; which 
the Fishmonger observing said, Friend doe you make a foole of 
my fishe, and of your selfe too? No, said the fellow, I make bold, 
but to aske him when hee was at Sea, and he tells mee not these 
three weekes, but this by the way.” 

Then “1,” taking no notice of the countreyman’s story (for 
none of the speakers makes any reference to what was being 
said before, unless it was abuse or a question), tells the history 
of the coach: how it was invented in Hungary and its name 
is derived from the Slavonian word Kotsce, not from Coucher, 
the French, or from Cuchey the Cambridge Carrier, ‘ as 
somebody made Master Minshaw beleeve, when hee (rather 
wee) perfected his EKtymological Dictionarie.” 

After a good deal more conversation the crowd finally breaks 

up in the proper manner. “1” asks, * Which lies your 
way?” To which some reply, “To Westminster-ward we 
goe.’ “ And I,” says “I,” 
“into the Strand; and for this merry mecting, honest Vicar, 
and Master Surveyor, I have for you a quart of the best Canary in 
Westminster, which I think is at Mr. ‘Thomas Darlings (a very 
honest man) at the Three-tunnes by Charing Cross.” 

This book, the Haslewood Press tells us, has never been 
reprinted before, and it is an exact copy of the original, 
It is very good reading and well worth its surprisingly 
low price. 


HUDSON 


By W. H. 
(Nash 


THE LETTERS OF W. H. 


Men, Books, and Birds. Letters to a Friend. 
Hudson, With preface and notes by Morley Roberts. 
und Grayson. 16s.) 


A Great deal has been said lately about W. H. Hudson, 
Statesmen have turned aside for a moment from the insoluble 
problems of politics to offer a few words of tribute to the 
memory of this most unpolitical and unpublie of men. What 
was there about his character, that it should command the 
attention of people who might have been living on another 
planet, so different were their paths from those which he 
trod ? 

Ife possessed simplicity, obstinacy, and spiritual enthusiasm. 
These are qualities rarer than we are ready to believe them 
to be. ‘They are qualities much talked about; but in our 
world of crowded hours and constant bread-winning we find 
ourselves more in contact with the spirit of uncertainty, of 
self-interested ingenuity, of discreet compromise. Iludson, 
therefore, was unique. He refused to put himself into a 
position that would entail any surrender of his freedom of 
mind or body. What could he be, then, but a social misfit ; 
a sort of primeval figure, a symbol of elemental things, 
thrown into our tearing, jangling machine of civilization ? 
Our readers will think of such another character, the rare 
poct W. IL. Davies, also a swift-eyed companion of birds, 
born for freedom, never for compromise ; yet possessing 


a woodland sbreydness that is more than suflicient weapon 


in his solitary fight against the everlasting bewilderment 
which we call human society. 

Such was the fundamental character upon which TTudson 
built up his knowledge of nature and of man. What he 
knew, he knew as a discovery. The established sciences 
meant little to him ; for they demanded a fettcring of oneself 
to the complications of textbook and lecture room. He 
preferred to come to a book as he came to a flower; quite 
self-suflicient, not too much concerned in its anatomy, but 
interested more in its conduct, its actual immediate and 
concrete existence. 

If this habit gave him an aloofness, it also gave him dignity. 
This dignity reflected on the life he saw, and everywhere 
he found his world sustained in a pride and independence 
which very few of us more involved mortals can ever perceive, 
It hurt him, as though he shared in the insulting act, to sce 
even a stuffed bird. It hurt him, too, with a most rare 
intensity, to see men humiliated by the ignoble tasks which 
this callous society of mankind imposes on so many of its 
members. No English writer, not even Wordsworth, has 
more sense of the dignity of man. 

There is a scene in A Shepherd’s Life, where an old shepherd, 
after working for sixty years for 7s. a week, comes home 
one night and tells his wife that he has done work. She 
looks at him in astonishment, and says that she will make 
him a pot of tea. He sits on a stool at her feet and drinks 
it: then puts his head in her lap, and dies. Hudson's telling 
of the story makes it rank with the tragedy of Lear. 

Such is the man, then, whom we see in these letters written 
to his friend, Mr. Morley Roberts. But here is often the reverse 
side too of the quiet, dignified, simple character. We find 
certain querulousness, a perversity, almost a spiritual hypo- 
chondria, which so often are ingredients of those souls whose 
elemental simplicity and austerity amount to genius. 


WHAT I HAVE 


What I Have Seen and Heard. 
(Arrowsmith, 18s.) 


SEEN AND 


By J. G. 


HEARD 


Swift) MacNeil. 


Mr. Swirr MacNett’s book of recollections is not an auto- 
biography and has no direct concern with political history 
* except in so far as it concerns the men who make it.’ ** The 
words of the play on the stage,’ he declares, are not his 
affair, he writes merely “ of the actors and their asides which 
were not heard by the audience.” 

All that he tells us of men and their sayings excites our 
interest and curiosity. This is specially true of the romantic 
figures of Parnell and Rhodes. In 1887 Mr. MacNeil travelled 
in the same ship with Rhodes to South Africa and after- 
wards passed some weeks in his company at Kimberley. 
One night as the two men walked up and down the deck 
Rhodes related how Gordon had asked him to go with him 
to Khartum, and he had consented to join him there if after 


six months Gordon - still wanted him. Before the 
six months was up Gordon was dead. “I wish I 
had gone with Gordon,’ said Rhodes. “I believe I 


could have saved him,and if not T would willingly have died 
with him.” Rhodes was not the man over whom one would 
have expected that the heroic but eccentric soldier could 
have cast his spell. Rhodes knew him too upon his fanatical 
side. Gordon,he said, had talked to him * 
in spiritual influences which were in some cases malevolent. 
He thought, for instance, that the horrors of evil were far more 
potent on sea than on land, and on mountains than on low- 
lands.’ This last notion is in direct of the 
generally received idea that the hill tops symbolize aspiration. 

The cold, aloof personality of Parnell and the depth of the 
impression which he and his rather sordid intrigue made upon 
the House of Commons are skilfully brought before the reader, 
and the comie side of the whole proceeding is well illustrated 
by the following story :—* Mr. William Redmond in a very 
fervent speech attributed the policy of deposing Parnell to 
the wiles of English politicians who, he declared. seized on the 
scandal as an excuse for getting rid of an Irish statesman 
whom they feared and hated. The opposition to the retention 
of Parnell in the chair of the Irish Parliamentary Party, he 
insisted, was due to the interference and dictation of Mr. 
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Gladstone, who was assuming control over the Trish Party. 
*Who, he asked dramatically, ‘is the master of the Irish 
Party?” Immediately Mr. T. M. Healy quietly asked, * And 
who is the mistress of the Jrish Party’ ?” 

Though upon the whole What I Have Seen avd Heard 
must be accounted very light literature, no criticism of it 
would be fair which left out of account the remarkable facility 
of the author for suggesting serious and even tragic situations. 
The later days of Mr. John Bright in the House of Cemmons 
make a sad picture, and the majestie figure of Mr. Gladstone 
abashes the present-day student of newspaper politics. The 
enthusiastic admiration which Lord Peel and Lord Ullswater 
drew from this * Irish member” by their justice and impar- 
tiality may well fill Englishmen with pride. 


ZIONISM 
Zionism. By Leonard Stein. (Ernest Benn. 6s.) 


Mr. Leonarp Srein is an English Jew. a late President of 
the Oxford Union and a barrister; he went out to France 
in October, 1914, but towards the end of the War, whilst 
still in the Army, was sent to Palestine. After demobilization 
he entered the Central Zionist Office in London. Whilst a 
convinced Zionist, he understands and appreciates the difli- 
culties which might arise from precipitate action and, therefore, 
clearly leans towards circumspect moderation and full regard 
for Arab rights. The book is written in a judicious spirit, 
and in the main is a mere statement of fact, so conscientious 
and dispassionate as to be almost dry, with all feeling made 
so thoroughly colourless, if ever it is allowed to survive at all, 
as to render it almost flat. It outlines the history of Zionism, 
in the dark ages a passionate religious hope which at times 
hardened into a conscious will; then traces the gathering of 
these, as yet haphazard, velleities into an organized political 
movement and follows up its development from the First 
Zionist Congress held at Basle in 1897 to the outbreak of 
the War; it further gives a concise account of Jewish settle- 
ment in Palestine up to 1914. The chapter on the Balfour 
Declaration supplies the text of all the most important declara- 
tions and agreements concerning the Jewish National Ifome 
in Palestine ; the collection is concise and well arranged and 
anyone interested in the problem will find it of the greatest 
value. Then follow chapters on Jewish activities in Palestine, 
1918-1925, and of the Zionist Organization ; these, together 
with the appendices on Jewish immigration and Zionist 
ll and clear account of both. It is only in 
the last chapter on © Zionist Aims and Prospects” that in 
one passage the fectii is permitted to break through, so 
well known on the European Continent as the Judenschmerz 
(the Jewish woe) ; but even this is stated in terms so restrained 
that one can hardly see how anyone could disagree with it, be 
he Jew or anti-Semite, an adherent or an opponent of 


finance, give a fu 


Zionism: — 

“The Jews are almost everywhere unhappy and uncomfortable, 
Where they are not persecuted, they are nevertheless acutely 
conscious that as a body they are disliked. There is hardly a 
country in the world in which a Jew is not, as such, under impalpable 
but well-recognised disadvantages. Even where the Jews are 
least unwelcome they are perpetually on the defensive ...” 

From this condition anyone would wish to escape ; but 
millions of Jews seek an escape from even infinitely worse 
conditions, from the economic misery and degradation of the 
East European ghettos, from the danger of pogroms and 
the certainty of a daily round of insult and baiting. The 
only true escape from this darkness or twilight of moral misery 
would be in the normal life of a self-contained community. 
The oldest and most powerful tradition the world has ever 
known points to Zion as the Jewish National Home. Will 
this come in our own time? Perhaps: but, anyhow, the 
Jews have waited by now almost two thousand years without 


losing hope. 


A years subscription to the Sprcraror, costing only 30s., 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend. For this sum the 
paper will be forwarded to any address in the world, Apply 
Manager, the Seecraror, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2. 








BOOKS OF REFERENCE 


We have received “ Crockford” as usual. (Crochfoxd’s 
Clerical Directory for 1925. Oxford University Press. 42s, 
net or 63s, net.) For its particular purpose this fifiv-“fth 
issue is an indispensable directory. The editor’s preface is 
always a stimulating piece of writing that gives a distinction 
to a volume that otherwise claims only to be a complete 
Iie gives an admirably condensed review of the 
legislation, &e., with a 


directory. 
past year’s ecclesiastical events, 
brief summary of the work of the Church Assembly, dis- 
criminating comments on C.O.P.E.C., and so on. From the 
bulk of the volume one would hardly believe in the dwindling 
of the numbers of the clergy, but this is a serious fact that 
must be faced, and we commend to those who will face it 
the Report that we have 
appointed by the Archbishops to consider this matter (The 
Supply of Holy Orders. S.P.C.K.  1s.). 
Among other points it is well brought out that no profession 


received from the committee 


Candidates for 
gives a man greater seope for exercising the qualities of 
leadership over his fellows. 

The Statesmaws Year-Book for 1925 (Macmillan and Co, 
20s. net) keeps up its very high reputation as the best book 
of reference in iis sphere. Without increasing to an unwicldy 
size, it seems to have brought up to date all the old information 
that we are accustomed to seck in it and to have added more, 
There are some specially interesting tables at the beginning 
eoncerning the League of Nations and the world’s output 
of ships, coal, cil, iron and steel, 

We have also Yeurbook, 
1925 (American Chamber of Commerce in London, 15s. net 
or $4), which scems to contain all the information that can 
be needed by the many Americans who are happily brought 
to this country by business or by political or social calls, 
and much that is of interest to Englishmen, 


received the Anglo-American 


CURRENT LITERATURE 

THE MONASTERY OF SAINT MOCHAOI OF NEN- 

DRUM. By H.C. Lawler. (Belfast: Natural History and 

Philosophical Society. 10s. 6d. net.) 
Proressor MACALISTER, than whom there is no greater 
living authority on Irish antiquities, says in his preface that 
Mr. Lawler’s work at Nendrum, on Island Mahee in Strangford 
Lough, is ‘the most complete and instructive excavation 
that has ever been made in any Irish Christian foundation.”* 
Mr. Lawler had indeed the advantage of exploring a long 
deserted site with no modern graves in it, but he has made 
admirable use of the opportunity, and his scholarly monograph 
summarizes clearly both the literary evidence and the results 
of the digging. Mochaoi—pronounced Mughee—was one 
of St. Patrick’s converts. Ife founded his monastery in 
or about the year 445, and died there in 497. A charming 
legend says that he stayed in a wood listening to a bird’s 
song for three hundred years and returned home to find 
himself a Rip van Winkle. The monastery flourished, with 
intervals of decay, for five centuries until the Danes came, 
The last abbot, the annals record, “* was burned in his own 
house” in 974. A small church was built later but was 
destroyed in the Elizabethan civil wars. Mr. Lawler has 
found sad testimony to the fate of the monastery in a heap 
of skeletons hastily buried and in the remains of burnt build- 
ines. Ife found, too, the monastic bell which had been hidden 
by a fugitive ; it is a bell such as the Swiss cows still bear on 
their necks in the Alps and has numerous fellows in the Irish 
Academy's collection. Mr. Coffey, we remember, contended 
that this type of bell originated in Ireland. The monastery 
was enclosed within three cashels or stone dykes, almost 
certainly of pre-Christian origin and probably inhabited 
by the Cruithni who preceded the Celts in Ireland. Many 
fragments of very early hand-made pottery were found on 
the site. The stump of a round tower remains. Mr. Lawler 
thinks that it was dismantled by the builders of the church. 
We must not touch on the many large questions which the 
book raises. We hope, however, that Mr. Lawler’s success 
will inspire other Irish archaeologists to go and do likewise. 
The elucidation of Treland’s early history depends mainly 
on the spade, now that her records have been destroyed. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
FOR IRELAND. By William L. Micks. (Dublin: Eason. 
los. net.) 

One. of the best things that the British Government ever did 

in Ireland was to establish the Congested Districts Board in 

1891. at the instance of Mr. (now Lord) Balfour. The history 

of that Board, which is now merged in several Free State 

departments, has been methodically and discreetly written 
by Mr. Micks, who was its first secretary and afterwards an 
oflicial member. His judicial comments on the extra-legal 
arbitrariness of Sir Antony (afterwards Lord) Macdonnell 
and the cheeseparing of the Treasury are inimitable ; those 
who remember Sir 'T. W. Russell’s vendetta against Sir Horace 

Plunkett and the Irish co-operative movement will smile at 

the remark that “his individuality and his unrestrained 

mode of expressing his opinions occasionally led to differences 
that were happily most unusual at the Board.’ Mr. Micks, 
however. account of what the Board 

did, at very transform the West of 

Ireland into a fairly prosperous country. Its main task was to 

buy up and redistribute estates of about 2,900,000 acres, 

every tenant should have an * economic” holding. 

But it also did much to encourage fishing and promote new 

industries. The late Mr. Phelan, the Board's industrial] 

organizer trom 1909 to 1920, did wonderful work in developing 
the lace trade : during the War, when lace was not wanted, 
he set the peasant girls to make faney crochet buttons which, 
in the absence of pearl buttons, found a ready sale, and 
brought comparative wealth to the workers. The mere fact 
that the savings bank deposits in the congested districts 
increased between 1881 and 1912 from £213,000 Lo £2,265.000 
speaks for itself. The Free State Government has still much 
to do in the West, but the foundations are well and truly laid. 
BIOLOGY. 


(Home University Library. 2s, 


gives an excellent 


moderate cost, to 


so that 


By Prof. Patrick Geddes and Prof. J. Arthur Thomson. 
6d.) 

Tue “Home University Library ” made a valuable 
addition to its series in Biology. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation in this attractively-written little book, which, con- 
sidering its size, manages to give a very comprehensive view 
of its subject in a form which is easily comprehensible to the 
lay mind. The style is graphie and rich in colourful metaphor. 
Much emphasis is laid on the sub-sciences of biology and their 
another, The authors distinguish 
Palaeontography, Taxonomy, Ecology, 
Phylogeny, EKmbryography, Anatomy, Physiology and 
Ontogeny: this array of sciences, each one of which is 
sufliciently formidable in itself, gives an idea of the vast field 
covered by biology. The relations of biology to these branches 
of scicnee and to others less obviously connected, such as 
Mathematies, Psychology, Logic, &¢., are illustrated by dia- 
grams which marvellously ingenious, but which are 
perhaps not so illuminating as a_ straightforward verbal 
explanation. In places also the use of metaphor is excessive, 
a practice which defeats its own object by tending to confuse 
rather than help the reader. One of the book's most interesting 
sections deals with the life history of the common ecl. We 
owe our knowledge of the life of the eel to the work of Johann 
Schmidt, who devoted eighteen years of patient observation 
to the task of solving its mysteries. The results of his research 
furnish a striking example of the beauty and romance which a 
study of biology is able to bring to the light. 

CHINESE ART. 
Tur: publication of a book, which gives a good introductory 
survey of every branch of Chinese art, which is clear to the 
gencral reader, in which each section is contributed by a 
Jeading authority, and in which due stress is laid on the aesthetic 
rather than on the purely historical aspect of the subject, 
is surely a unique occurrence in these days of specialization. 
Yet this monograph is of this kind. It contains an ably 
written introduction to Chinese art by Mr. Roger Fry and 
sections on :—Painting by Mr. Laurence Binyon, Ceramics by 
Mr. Bernard Rackham, Textiles by Mr. A. F. Kendrick, 
Bronzes by Mr. W. Perceval Yetts, Sculpture by Mr. Osvald 
Sirén, and Jades, Enamels and Lacquer by Mr. W. W. Wink- 
worth. Besides these scholarly contributions there is also 
an appendix (a little diflicult to find amongst the advertise- 
ments) which contains, other things, valuable 
information on datemarks and characters, and the pronuncia- 
tion of Chinese words. There are useful maps showing the 


has 


relations one to eight 


primary divisions : 


are 


(Burlington Magazine Monograph, 245s. net.) 


amongst 


position of pottery and porcelain factories, the States under 
the Chou Dynasty and the Eighteen Provinces. Each 
section is illustrated with examples which represent fairly 
accurately the particularities of the various periods. 


THE CONTEMPORARY THEATRE, 1924. 
(Chapman and Hall. ‘s. 6d.) 
A Book which is merely a collection of reviews that have 
already appeared in the Sunday newspapers seems at first 
sight scarcely a volume that many would desire to read, 
and yet chance has brought the book to a reviewer wha 
although not having seen a single one of the performances 
referred to has been able to savour with immense gratification 
this stimulating volume of critical prose. The papers ean 
seareely be classed as literature, but they are certainly some- 


By James Agate, 


thing far superior to the journalism about the theatre to which 
we are accustomed, and the causes of this are not diflicult to 
discern, Mr. Agate has a wide knowledge. not 
dramatic literature, but of literature in general, which he can 
quote aptly with the best ; and. more important still for his 
purpose, he is one who sees life most vividly through the 
medium of the theatre, that is to say his responses to any 
emotion are probably more frequently evoked by the stage 
than by other experiences. 
sions with spirit and enthusiasm which are so contagious that 
we are bound to share them: we feel that 
ciation of those plays would bave been much the same as 
Mr. Agate’s. Not least he is undoubtedly a tine judge of 
acting, there is a very warm corner in his heart for actors 
and actresses, and his recollections of fine performances is 
a thing to envy, to wonder at: indeed if the reader is not 
wary he may even imagine that Mr. Agate really witnessed 
Davy Garrick and other such Thespian wraiths. 


merely of 


Therefore he records his impres- 


Our OWN appre- 


There are many critical dicta scattered in these notices 
which offer a tempting challenge, scarcely any more so than 
that which Mr. Galsworthy of deriving Mr. 
C. K.Munro. Mr. Agate has. too,a very downright way of deal- 
ing with people who provoke him — he positively bastinadoes 
Charles Lamb and Mr. Shaw. The article on William Archer 
deals only with Archer as dramatic eritic, his dramatic work 
is not mentioned, and his translation of Lbsen is barely referred 
to. But it would be absurd to discuss such questions as 
All these 
papers have charm of writing. of personality, of enthusiasm, 
and if some of them are about plays which are already for- 


aecuses from 


popped up in the hurry of theatrical reviewing. 


gotten it is at least pleasant to reflect that they gave Mr. 
Agate an occasion to discourse to us. Let that count to 
them for a merit indeed. 

THE GOLDEN KEYS. By Vernon Les. (Jolin Lan 6s.) 


ALL the essays in this volume, with the exception of one dated 
“Summer, 1917," written the War. The 
author says that she had wanted to call the book Peace and 
Goodwill, but had been warned that. "so much having been 
talked about both during the War vears, no one could stand 
their being mentioned now that the War was over without 
having brought either.” 
dealing with various places in Ttaly, Germany, France, and 


England might have been entitled Peace and Goodwill, the 


were before 


If we ask why a series of essays 


following passage may supply the answer : 


* Well, what I now want to say is as follows: the war broug! 
home to me (with sundry weightier matters) that the ¢ 


under whose invocation | have so often placed what at first sight 


tentus Lovi, 


might seem mere jottings of an idle wanderer, is, when vou unde: 
stand him, really the most decent, as he is the youngest and humblest 
of the indwelling gods whom we make for ourselves. The geniu 
of places exists not in the consistent, hence so often ruthless, Outer 





Reality, but in the human heart, as Milton puts it, upright and put 

. . . I venture to assert that the poor littl: Genius Loci is a truly 
moral godhead—indeed, one of the few who cannot be used to 
mask our evil, and often preposterous, passions. His 
requires. not merely boasts of, a disinterested interest in 
and Things.” 


worshi 


Moen 


These quiet, reflective, esoteric essays reveal in Vernon Lee, 
as she wanders among the highways and bywavys of Europe.s 
rich measure of that * disinterested interest,” which is alway 

highly individual and passionately loyal to its own vision. 
She is less concerned with actually describing places than in 
analysing the moods which they induce in her, and, if her sen 
the genera! 


sitive art is too introspective and elusive for 
reader's taste, it will conmend itself to all who see life with the 


inner eye and who can appreciate a nervous, artistic prose, 
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FICTION 


QUINTET 


West. 


PIANO 


Piano Quintet. By Edward Sackville (Heinemann, 


7s. 6d.) 

Mr. Sackvitie West's very remarkable first novel presents 
one or two interesting problems. Five people, a woman and 
four men, make a tour of the Continent as a piano quintet. 
They cannot get away from cach other ; their music provides 
no escape, for it is in playing that they are most keenly 
aware of cach other. So close are they, they seem to pass 
in und out of each others lives, at times becoming indis- 
tinguishable : and vet cach possesses a hard core of personality 
that the rest cannot apprehend, much less penetrate. As 
the tour proceeds, tension tightens. Imogen’s passion for 
Aurelian grows blind to everything but itself, blasting the 
too sensitive soul of Melchior, making shadows of Lionel and 

Aurelian withdraws, holds off: cannot get 
she makes her fecling for him explicit, paining herself 
but she gets nothing in return but reasonableness, 
kindness. and the statement of a theory of relationships 
which, if followed out, would defeat life itself. For a time 
Imogen had been able to make Aurelian the mirror of her own 
but directly a real response was needed, directly 


Barnaby. she 
at him : 
and him : 


passion : 
his being became alive to hers, it acted for itself, invulnerable 
and inviolable. She could have no lot or part in it. 

Thus throughout the story we see worked out on parallel 
lines a system of relationships, superficially intimate, funda- 
mentally thwarted and groping. ‘The characters make every 
effort to reach each other, they catch a meaning in a look or 
gesture, they succeed in expressing what one had imagined 
inexpressible. The scenery in which the action takes place 
is described with a feverish vividness and a poctic exactitude 
of phrase : Paris, Berlin, Vienna, the scent, sound and aspect 
of them, even the feel and taste of them, Mr. Sackville West 
brings home to us. The objects of sensory perception are 
realized to the full, so that even when not meant to be symbols 
the force of the description makes them so. One feels that 
the inanimate world no less than the music of Rosenkavalier or 
the Franck Quintet /s the characters of the story ; they are 
sounds as in the husks of 

And, really, it is in their 


sights and 
Aurelian. 


as much present in 
flesh called Imogen ond 


transformations. their multiplied metempsychoses, that we 
can apprehend them best. Their conversation does not 
reveal them, or only partially. The dialogue is petulant, 


al times seemingly trivial, the bickering 
Talk eects them nowhere : it cannot 
the 


Imoven’s deepest 


informa. familiar : 
of overstrained people. 
one 


and 


advance the eradual encrouchment ingression.§ of 
soul into another which = is desire 


Aurclian’s deepest aversion. 
Thus, in spite of the tremendous complexity and subtlety 


of its exeeution, Mr. Sackville West's story is a kind of essay 


n simplification : the presentation of characters actuated by 
realization and enjoyment of an 


CORSCTONIS 


one idea. the 


instinct towards identification-—the instinct persisting, the 
mssciousness unable to give an account of it in terms of 
ordinary fife. Tt is an attempt to split the atom, to resolve 


| into something more refined 


otional clement 
Vr. Sackville West begins where most writers 


the en ~ love 


and absolute. 
where they would have had recourse to mysticism 


leave off: 
his analysis anc gives another turn to the emotional 
screw. There is both morbidity and hysteria in his work, 
but its inspiration is neither morbid nor hysterical; it lies 
inan individuality of outlook and a power of imagination that 
re eertainiv. original and at affect one like genius. 
le both underrates and overrales, we think, the power of 
underrates its effect upon the convictions, 
upon the nerves. But, if he does not 
enlarge the scope of consciousness at least he beats against 
and though the effort and strain of his pioneering 
the repose of art, they have traced the 
as yet unexplored region in which art might 


h prurstie 


times 


+1 


the spoken word: 


overrates it cffeet 
its bounds : 
sometimes lac} 
outlines of on 
easily find a home. 
OTHER NOVELS 

The Ninth of November. By Bernard  Kellermann. 
Translated from the German by Caroline Kerr. (Jonathan 
Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)—The full horror of conditions in Germany 


in the last years of the War is strikingly brought out in Miss 
Caroline Kerr’s translation of Mr. Kellermann’s novel, The 
Ninth of November. As fiction it must be owned that the book 
is disjointed and a little difficult to follow, but the reader 
will be left with a vivid picture in his mind of splendid, albeit 
unhappy. luxury on the one side and sordid conditions of 
starvation and sickness on the other. It is wholesome dis- 
cipline for the English reader to read the account of the 
campaigns of 1918 from the opposite standpoint. ‘The 
optimism of March and the pessimism of June. July and 
thenceforward are so striking an inversion of the feelings 
of the Allies that the truism that there can be no victory 
without a corresponding defeat has never been more forcibly 
brought home. The book might be recommended as pro- 
paganda for the League of Nations. 


The Wrath to Come. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. (ITodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.)—It might have been thought 
that the Peace of Versailles and the disarmament of Germany 
would have made it impossible for Mr. Phillips Oppenheim 
to give us further novels on his favourite subject of Germany's 
plans for military supremacy. Quite undismayed. however, 
Mr. Oppenheim post-dates his novel twenty or thirty years, 
and presents the same problems with a difference, as if he were 
writing of the early part of 1914. In his story the Pact of 
Nations is an accomplished fact, as is America’s refusal to 
join. The motive of the plot is a conspiracy between Germany, 
Japan and Russia to keep America out of the Pact and then 
to make an excuse for attacking her, knowing that those 
nations who are in the Pact cannot come to her rescue. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Phillips Oppenheim’s usual unoflicial Secret 
Service man brings the whole programme to nothing by his 
ingenuity. The novel is extremely exciting reading, but 
whether its publication is consistent with international good 
manners may be doubted. 


Valentina. By George Scott. (Geoffrey Bles. 7s. 6d. 
net.) ~The main theme of this remarkable story is an account 
of a journey made in 1918 from Georgia towards Moscow 
by some British officers and men who had been attached to 
Denikin’s Army and had been taken prisoners. The descrip- 
tions of Bolshevist conditions and morality are alike horrify- 
ing, and the girl leader, Valentina. is an attractive but sinister 
figure. Cruelty, inefficiency, famine, dirt, typhus —all these 
horrors are told of as the natural result of the rule of ** Lenin 
the Golden.” The curious detachment in the attitude of the 
principal characters towards their environment and = even 
towards their own misdeeds is well described, and the 
peculiar sexual morality of the Bolshevists is presented in 
full detail. 


The Painted Honeymoon. By Sidney Ilastings Webb. 
(Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. net.)--Lovers of excitement will find 
more adventures in The Painted Honeymoon than might be 
expected from its quiet opening in a solicitors office. The 
setting of the story is the rocky coast of Cornwall, near the 
Lizard. The hairbreadth escapes of the characters come 
mostly from the fact that they scramble over those inhos- 
pitable cliffs in order to play hide-and-seek with a box inge- 
niously contrived to contain materials which might be used for 
the purpose of a double blackmail. 
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Moods and Fears 


By CHARLES MURREY 





OODS and Fears of various kinds play such an important part 
in the life of every man and woman that it is not in the least 
surprising to find a large proportion of those who have 

adopted the Galton System have been attracted to it by the fact that 
it is the one system which deals successfully with the problem of 
Moods and Fears. 

Take, for example, the question of Moods. 
the biggest problems confronting the man who wishes to develop the 


Here you have one of 
gg 

powers of his brain to the utmost and to apply them economically 
and purposefully to his business, his profession, his inteYectual 
studies, or otherwhere. How often is the ablest mind disabled by 
an untoward mood which, coming how and whence he knows not, 
robs his brain of its capabilities, destroys his energy and confidence, 
and defeats those purposes which, but for the imposition of a 
“mood,” he might have easily achieved? 

The section of the all- 
important subject is entitled “ Moods and the Law of Rhythm.” I 


Galion Course which deals with this 
venture to think it will prove of untold value to every man and 
woman who is intelligent enough to appreciate the need for mental 
efficiency. 
to encourage and employ our best moods, we can never be truly 
efficient in mind. And it is just this 
particular section of the Galton Course gives us. 

The subject of Fx 
often discussed. 
admit that they have fears—even to their intimates. 

Yet, in view of the importance of the subject and the serious 


Until we learn how to conquer our bad moods and how 
priceless knowledge which this 
also, but it is not 


ars is intensely interesting 


One reason is, probably, that few people care to 


influence it may have upon one’s whole life and career, it is proper 
that an endeavour should be made to recognize what Fears are and 
how they may be conquered—as they can be undoubtedly. 

There are, of course, two kinds of Fear, or, perhaps, | should say 
there are two directions in which fear may operate. Your fear 
be > hindrance and a misery; on the other hand, it may be a Aelp, 
operating as a valuable stimulus to action in a right direction. 

But what of that prevalent kind of vague fear which hangs like 
a leaden weight around the necks of men and women, holding them 
back when they might go forward and poisoning all the joys and 
pleasures of life? 
—only those can speak who have experienced them. 

“If 1 could only have conquered my fears,” said a business man 
to me the other day, “J should have been infinitely more successful 
and—what is of greater importance to me—I should have been far 
happier all my life.” 

Few will be disposed to scoff at this man’s avowal: scofing effects 
nothing. ‘he man’s fear was real. It may have been irrational, 
but it was a fear which clutched his heart-strings and prevented 
him from being a normal man. 


may 


Of that kind of fear—and its endless consequences 


ee eee 


The mischief of an irrational fear is precisely that it does influence 
us, evilly, in spite of all reasoning. Fears defy reasoning. You 
can analyse them, track them to their source, and give a scientific 
definition of them—ut they will persist in spite of all. 


THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. 


Explanation and analysis therefore will not help the sufferer to 
get rid of his or her fears. What is strictly needed is a régime such 
as that given in the Galton System. 

Fear is one of the many hitherto untouched phases of mind- 
training which enter into this extraordinarily useful Course; and 
it is dealt with successfully and in a manner which has elicited 
the highest praise. The distinguished psychologist who is the 
author of the System says that he has personally analysed several 
thousand cases of fears. From the ableness with which he handles 
this obscure, but vital, subject I am very ready to believe that. 

Fears—and the régime required to effect their elimination—are 
thoroughly discussed, scientifically and constructively. There is 
little likelihood that anyone studying this section of the Course will 
fail to find an assured means of finally conquering his or her béte 
noire—whether it be insects, the future, burial 
crossing bridges, or any other of the multitude of “ Dead hands” 
that are laid upon the heart of humanity. 


lightning, alive, 


I have already—in a previous article—expressed my deep con- 
viction that the possibilities of beneficent mind-training are very far 
from being contined to the betterment of brains in a business sense, 

Phat great benefits are derived in that direction I should be the 


1 


last to deny: in fact I will say, positively, that a young man cannot 


take a step better calculated to ensure success in his business or 
professional career than to secure and study the Galton Course. 

But there are much greater fields of lasting usefulness for the 
Galton System: there is an immensely larger public of men and 
women who have no desire (or no need) for a “ bigger salary” or 
a better business position, but who, nevertheless, find a great need 
of something which only the Galton System can give—a need of 
self-understanding and of self-direction, a need of something to 
prolong or to recapture the interests, the vitality and the enthusiasms 
which make life so intensely enjoyable in youth. 

Boredom—the rat which gnaws at the root of happiness—cannot 
exist mind have been reathrmed and 


when the powers of the 


strengthened by this eminently sane and sound system of mental 
training. 

There is practically no limit to the possibilities of mind-training. 
Our knowledge of the capacities and the workings of the human 
brain has been tremendously increased in recent years—and each 
year makes us more competent to understand, and to manage, that 
marvellous organ. Progress to the present state of knowledge has 
been slow and difficult. The earliest teachers devoted themselves to 
the development of the Memory, believing that to be the supreme 
factor in what we call intellect. 

Those crude ideas have passed away, and with the Galton System 
to aid and direct him any man may set himself to the agreeable and 
profitable task of developing his mentality and thereby facilitating 
the advancement of all his interests—social, intellectual, commercial 


or professional. CHARLES Murrey. 





The Galton System of 


S the production of an eminent English psychologist 
whose work in this direction is famous throughout the 
world. The Galton Course has been justly described 

as “the master course.” It deals with important phases of 
mental training which have never before been dealt with. 

The Galton Course is completely up to date and trains 
every faculty of the mind upon soundly practical and 
natural lines. ‘There are no mnemonics or other artificial aids. 

The Galton Course is admirably designed to serve not only the 
purposes of those whose primary aim is business or professional 
advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that mental 
eficiency is strictly essential not only in the work of life but in 
every aspect of life. 

Ihe Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that none 
can fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the principles taught 
in its 12 lessons will enable the student—no matter of what age or 
sex—to attain with surety anv reasonable ambition. 

“ Brains rule the xorld,” and rule it, moreover, from the domestic 
hearth to the steps of the throne. There is no field of human endeavour 
in which brain-power is not the dominating factor. Even those 
operations which we describe as “manual” owe their efficiency to 
the powers of the mind. The stroke of the navvy’s pick-axe, the 
swing of #he golfer’s club, the precision of the artisan’s chisel, the 
skill of the athlete, are as dependent upon the brain for their 
eficiency as the pen of the author, the gestures of the actor, the brush 
of the artist, or the knife of the surgeon. The successful worker 





or operator in ary trade, business, or profession ts alzeays—frst and 
joremost—a man of efficient mentality. 





Mind ‘Training 


There, in brief, is the case for the GALTON SYSTEM. 
It ensures that efficiency, it gives that mastery which 
leads to successful achievement. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in “ The Golden 
Book,” which also contains a brief outline of each lesson 
and a summary of the entire Course. Copies of this book 
will be sent, free and post free, to any address upon receipt of a 
postcard or the following coupon :— 

oer wee ee eee ee ER ee ll ee 


Secretary B. S. 18/7/25. 


The Galton Institute of Mind 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET 


(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C.1. 


Training, 


Please post me (free and post free) a copy of “ The Golden 
Book” with particulars of your method of insiruction, cost of 
fees for the course, ete. 

It is understood that in sending this coupon 1 
any expense or obligation of any kind. 


do not incur 


a 
syvaine 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE RUBBER BOOM 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


To those accustomed to study the tendencies of markets, 
and also the psychology of the investment and speculative 
public, it has been clear for some time past that, to use 
a common expression, the fingers of the public have 
been itching for a gamble in something. Nor, perhaps, 
is this very surprising, for at least two or three reasons 
could be given for speculative tendencies at the present 
moment. In the first place, serious as is the prolonged 
trade depression -and readers of these columns will 
certainly not accuse me of ever treating that problem 
other than seriously —it is a circumstance which in the 
past year or two has given a considerable stimulus to 
investment securities, unemployed — capital 


high-class 
into securities, and as is usually the 


finding its way 
expericnee, the movement commences with the higher class 
stocks. In the second place, although conditions have 
varied in different markets, it has, for the most part, been 
a ease of an all-round appreciation of securities extending 
over the past few vears so that most of those who, say, 
from about 1926 onwards, placed money in stocks, have 
received both in dividends and in 
appreciation in capital values. Even when allowance 
is made for the reaction of the past few months, the fact 
remains that the list of representative stocks valued each 
month by the Bankers’ Magazine shows an appreciation 
of some hundreds of millions when compared with the 
lowest points touched during and shortly after the 


War. 


handsome returns 


EXCHANGE CINDERELLA. 

Reasons such as these, however, are not sufficient to 
account for the great rise which has already taken place in 
rubber shares over the past few years or to explain the 
manner in which excitement has grown during recent 
weeks until the much talked of rubber boom has become 
a reality. Like most “ booms,” the movement began 
in a market which had become more or less discredited 
and where shares, in many instances, had fallen to 
rubbish prices, the fall—so far as the good class com- 
panies, at all events, are concerned—being due to the 
fact that rubber itself had fallen to a record low level. 
Then came the carefully organized movement for 
restriction of output and with it, first the steadying 
of the price, and subsequently the gradual improvement. 
At this juncture those who had carefully followed the 
industry acquired large lines of shares and, during the 
past two years it is certain that some thoroughly well 
earned fortunes must have been made in the rubber 
market and in rubber shares. I say ‘“ well earned,” 
for it is those—and they are usually few—who have the 
courage to investigate conditions of an industry when 
shares have fallen to a phenomenally low level who 
generally reap the benetits of their enterprise and far- 


sightedness. 


STOCK 


ss 


Tur * Resrricrion * Propiem. 

So far as may be judged, the movement for restriction 
of output was arranged on carefully considered and 
judicious lines, so that only the other day, in reply to 
a question in the House of Commons with regard to 
restriction of output, the questioner was reminded that, 
quite apart from the automatic 10 per cent. expansion 
already provided for, there were arrangements whereby 
exports of rubber could be increased by paying higher 
export duties. In many quarters, however, and, as it 
turns out, especially in the United States, the view 
had been taken that the restriction would be ineffective 
er would not be continued, and interests not concerned 
in the rubber restriction arrangements appear to have 
sold ahead quite freely to the United States only to find 
that they had miscalculated the course of the market. 
Moreover, even with these supplies, buyers in America 
appear to have been pretty badly caught over the unex- 
pected rise in rubber, their requirements being very 


large. It is at least something to be thankful for, however, 
that as against our shrinking tendency in exports as a 


whole, we have had some small compensation in the 
expansion of rubber exports to the United States and the 
much higher sterling value represented by such ship- 
ments. 

THe Rusu to Buy. 

Meanwhile, of course, it is only natural that the rise 
in rubber (the commodity) to over 4s. per lb. should 
have fired the imagination of speculative buyers of 
rubber shares. Even at Is. 6d. a Ib. it is known 
that many of the companies’ shares were until recently 
much under-valued, and although, of course, the fact of 
restriction of output prevents many companies from 
taking full advantage of the present high prices, it is 
urgcd that if this rise and this prosperity can occur with 
trade depression in so many parts of the world, what 
may not be the prospects in the event of a revival in 
trade generally ? At all events, it is felt that at the 
present price, the rubber companies have a very wide 
margin to draw upon and, consequently, there has been 
a rush on the part of the speculative public to buy all 
and sundry. This, in its turn, has occasioned the usual 
excited rush up in values, and how great has been the 
advance in some cases may be seen from the following 
table giving, in the case of a few of the leading shares 
the lowest quotation of last year, the highest and lowest 
quotations of this year, and the present price :— 





XN i il *Prescnt Lowest Highest Lowest 

value. Price, 1924. 1925. 1925 
£1 Anglo-Dutch .. oo oO8/4 34/4 53/0 46,3 

20 Anvlo-Java ee a. 7s 1% 3.6 2/3 
£1 Anglo-Malay a —s 1 th lti/o 29/4 23/9 
£1 Bajoe-Kidoel .. ve 2} 25/7 47,9 410 
£1 Batu Rata a oe 13 wes) 25/0 10 
£1 Bukit-Rajah.. “ 2 9 25/4 19/7 
£10 Gula-Kelumpong ° 2 is 250) 36/105 32.6 
£10 Highlands and Le a ti 246 44.3 36,6 
{Ll Java United = .. 25/3 38.6 346 
£L  Jugra Land 1ht 18/10 15 lo 
£L Kuala Lumpur 63 426 34.3 
£10 Linggi 22/0 44/4 31/10 
£L Malacca : 23/14 42\9 35/7 
£1 Malayalam : 196 205/44 43.9 76 
£1 Rubber P. IT. Trust 469 23/3 38,6 32/9 

20 Sumatra Para .. o0 a6 2/3 42 33 
£l Tandjong ve ee 25 26.3 43/0 3351 
£1) ‘Tandjong Malim $6 13 13/0 25/1 19 10 
£1 Telogoredjo % ae $ 28/9 3] 11} 28/9 

2.0 United Serdang a 63 26 19 39 
#1 United Sua Betong .. 1} 46/3 81 10} 68/9 

2,0 United Sumatra 50 1/9 3/7 2/11 


CAUTION NEEDFUL, 

From the foregoing it will be seen that in most cases 
present quotations are about the highest of the past 
two years, and that, of course, is in itself a circumstance 
which should suggest caution. Especially is this caution 
necessary if, as a result of the present boom, there should 
be an outpouring of new companies and, what is often 
more dangerous, an outpouring of “ introductions ” of 
shares to the stock markets without even the additional 
protection of the full and formal prospectus. It is 
always a diflicult and usually a thankless task to give 
warnings in boom periods, and yet one would think 
that experience would have sufliciently demonstrated 
the fact that the general public usually loses more 
than it gains by a great boom, whether in mining, 
rubber shares, or any other speculative counter. Nor, 
it must be confessed, can very much sympathy be wasted 
upon those who find themselves caught when the slump 
comes. If perfectly honest and candid they would 
probably confess that, while in their hearts they realized 
that a collapse must come sooner or later, it was their 
inward hope that it would be someone else and not 
themselves who would be called upon to * hold the baby.” 
When, however, it is a case of a rising market and a 
feverish rush for premiums, the one thought is to get 
in first, and those whe would have scorned advice to 
purchase when the market was safe and at a low level, 
will then eagerly purchase the rankest outsider on any 
kind of tip which may be offered. 

In saying this it must not be supposed that I am 
suggesting the rubber boom may not have come to 
stay : that it has some solid foundation I have already 
recognized. Nevertheless, and because excitement is 
running high, I would counsel all who are disposed to 
take a hand in the rubber gamble to make careful 
*July 14, 
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enquiries of their brokers before (not after) purchasing, 
and especially only to acquire such shares as they can 
take up and pay for. These are not the times when bankers 
are likely to be ready to advance too freely in connexion 
with Stock Exchange commitments. At present the 
rubber boom is too small a thing to affect the money 
market, but I doubt if any speculative movement, whether 
in rubber shares or in anything else, would be allowed to 
go very far here without a restraining hand. Some 
time, and I trust soon, a real industrial revival will 
begin, and we shall want all possible available credits 
for financing it. When that time arrives, those who 
have acquired sound rubber shares may find, by the 
very reason of the trade revival, that they have acquired 
a permanent sound investment, but those who may be 
weak speculative holders of indifferent shares will be 
in a very different position, 


. ’ Ts aa mmc 
FINANCIAL NOTES 
LArGe GOLD ARRIVALS. 

Among the causes contributing to market cheerfulness 
during the past week must, of course, be included the large 
influx of gold. On one day alone the Bank received no 
less than £1,600,000, and since this country returned to the 
Gold Standard, although we have exported considerable 
amounts, the store at the Bank of England has been increased 
on balance by no less than £5,635,000. This is a development 





which, of course, materially affects the monetary outlook, | 


and whereas a few weeks ago there were considerable mis- 


vivings with regard to autumn prospects and the likelihood | 
of an early rise in the Bank Rate was discussed in some | 


quarters, there is now little expectation of any advance. 
Readers of these columns will, no doubt, remember that 
throughout I have taken the view that the very fact of the 
Bank of England taking precautions well ahead with its 
5 per cent. Bank Rate and endeavouring to keep the market 


near to the official minimum offered, in itself, the best 
guarantee against unduly high rates later on. 
m * * * 


AN UNFOUNDED CHARGE. 
It is only right and fair that this view of the position 


should be clearly recognized, because in some quarters the | 


present industrial depression has been attributed in very 
vociferous language to our return to the Gold Standard and 
the consequent imminence of dearer money. I am far from 
asserting that in this matter we are out of the wood, for 
the past month’s trade returns alone should make us realize 
that to keep our gold and to maintain the exchanges it will 
be necessary that industry should be making a greater con- 
tribution to the position, for until we are commanding the 
exchanges, not by the ingenuity of Bank Rates, but by the 
labour of hands and brains throughout the whole com- 
munity, we can never feel secure in the matter of our economic 
strength. Nevertheless, we should not ignore the fact that 
our return to the Gold Standard has increased confidence 
in the financial stability of this country, and I think that 
a little later on it will be recognized, as it cannot be recog- 
nized now, that it has even prepared the way for an industrial 
revival upon a sound basis. 
* * * * 
AUSTRALIAN BORROWING IN ‘THEE STATES. 

\ further point not without its effect upon the market 
for gilt-edged securities, and also, to some extent, upon the 
forciyn exchanges, has been the announcement that for the 
first time in the history of the Empire the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia was raising a large Joun in the 
United States. During the current year Australia has a 
vast amount of debt maturing, and a knowledge of that fact 
end expectations of consequent heavy berrowing here was 
not without its effect upon the gilt-edged market, which had 
alvendy become overweighted with new loan flotations, 
and especially new Colonial Loans. Therefore, it 
some relief that the market learned that so far as the imme- 
diate future was concerned, the situation was Hkely to be 
met by Australia raising only about £5.000.000 iu sterling 
form in this country and about £15,000,600 in dollar form in 
the United States. It is significant that the authorities 
see in the present situation signs that Colonial borrowings 
have exceeded our surplus of savings available for evport. 





was with | § 


The cause of that fact is undoubtedly to be found in the | 


industrial depression and the great adverse trade balance } 


us shown in the official figures. Vherefore, we come back 
once again to the question of whether we are to be able by 
our industrial, and especially by our productive and manu- 





THEY CANNOT | 
WORK 


Thousands of poor people of both sexes 
are of 
affliction which could be remedied or cured 





unable to work because some 
if only they could get the proper surgical 
appliances. To many of them 


Life is a Burden 


and will continue to be so until they are 
helped. 
receives “ Letters’ 


very subscriber to this Society 
in proportion to the 
amount of his contribution. Address the 


Secretary, 


ROYAL SURGICAL 
AID SOCIETY 


Salisbury Square, Fleet St., London, E.( 


~4 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 














COMPANY MEETING. 





| a good one for the margarine trade. 


VAN DEN BERGHS, LIMITED. 


PROSPECTS BRIGHTER. 

The 25th ordinary general meeting of shareholders in Van den 
Berghs, Limited, was held on Tuesday, Jrly 14, at} Winchester 
House, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. Sir Walter Townley, 
K.C.M.G.,, presiding. . 

The Chairman said that Mr. Henry Van den Bergh was unable 
to preside that day owing to indisposition, but he had prepared 
a statement to be presented to the meeting, which he would read. 
The Chairman then proceeded to read the statement, in the 
of which it was remarked that the year under review had not been 
If he were not mistaken, 
none of the companies in a similar line of business had paid dividends 
on their ordinary shares, and this Company was not in a 
favourable position. Competition had been very strong. yet th 
directors were satisfied with their achievements last vear, as the 
had secured for the Company a strong position by th introd 
ot proprietary brands. Those brands, through the 
their qualities, stood out above all others and commanded bette 





COUrSe 


LOT 


§ \ 
tretior 


excellence o 


ICES, 

At former meetings the shareholders had been told that 
Company successfully launched “ Blue Band n this count: 
and this success induced their Associated Com:par to follow im 
i their footsteps. Holland had taken up the le of Blue Band 
Boleinm and France followed. and in the cou e of last vear 
was introduced into Germany. The quality was of the hist 
standard, while new processes secured absolute uniformity, and a 

od price Was obtained. 

The trede was not only fully maintained, but was Il « nd 
consick rably. This being the case, it would have been a fait pol 
for the Associated C*« THY pede to have written off t) p rclitv 
incurred on advertising ever a numler of vears, but it was considered 

fa sounder policy to write off the whole of it in 1924 and st t 
new vear with a clean sheet. This, in short xpl ltoal 
extent the absence of a dividend on t! wdinary shares for 1924 
Notwithstanding the larcer butter imports, to which Ru , contri 
buted as a new entrant, the quantity of mergarme turned out 
ithe home trade showed a satisfactory increase. The Compan 

| best brands continucd in great favour. The policy of promotiny 
the sale of the higher grades was proving a sound one, and tl 


| directors considered that the course they were following would prove 


facturing activities, not only to pay for our imports but to | 


provide a suflicient surplus to invest in those Foreign and 


Colonial Loans which have proved in years past such a | 


stimulus to tradeaictivity itself. 


beneficial to the Company in the future. 
Having dealt in detail with the principal items, the Chairman 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report and account 


Mr. Jacob Van den Bergh seconded the motion, which was 


* agreed (o unanimouely. 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Registered in Japan.) 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 
Capital Subseribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund Yen 80,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Canton, Calcutta, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), 
Fengtien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong 
Kong, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, Mukden, 
Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newe hwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, 
Shimonoseki, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, 
Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock. 


Singapore, 


The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, 
jccsues Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on 
above places and and transacts General Banking 
Business. Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be 
obtained on application. 

K. YANO, London Manager. 


E.C. 2. 


elsewhere, 





London Office, 7 Bishopsgate, 





| | 
DEATH DUTIES. | 





Insure your life for the probable 
amount of your death duties and | 
so leave your estate intact for 


your heirs. 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 





A. B. effected in 1884 a policy with the “ Old 
Equitable ” for £400 payable at his death, 
which occurred in 1924 at the age of 69. | 
The Society paid £820, while the total | 





premiums received were only £418. 
| 
| 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 
Founded 1762. 

19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2. | 

| 


No Shareholders. No Commission. | 





LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 

OF AN } 

OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR, 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 

LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, REGENT ST., W.1. 


Coloured [Hlustrotion Free. | 





PUNCH 


CORONAS 


Havana's Best 
To offer Punch Cigars to your 
guest is a tribute to him and evi- 
dence of your own good taste. 
Punch Cigars are made iu thirty- 
one distinct siz 





Punch Corona size, 2/- each. 
49/6 per box of 25. Everywhere. 
Export ft ri : 
MELBOURNE Harr & Co,, London, ELC. 2, 








FRENCH WHITE 
FOR DINNER USE. 
The increasing pepularity of ion delightful Wines 


encourages us to call attention to the exceptionally fine 
quality of the following:— 


WINES 


Per doz. Per doz. 

Bottles. Botties. 
Vin de Graves san ody 30/- : 17/- 
Do. Superieure 36/- 20/- 
Sauternes ‘ 42/- 23/- 


Sauternes Supericure aan oad §2/- 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
Wine and Spirit Merchants, Limited, 
37 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, 26, MARKET STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 





ROSAPENNA HOTEL 
Carrigart, Co. Donegal. 


on Lackagh River and Glen 
Safe sea 





Free Salmon and Trout Fishin; 
Lough. Famous golf links now in excellent condition. 
vmathing. Bring your car. 


Write for Terms for September. 











For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. . 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6? {&* 24 &46 
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~ ~ y . FESO UEDA’ > re Ss 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 
DAILY, 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays, 6 to 10.40 p.m. New Prop.) 
JULY 20th, 21st and 22n:-1 * A DAUGHTER OF LOVE ” starrin 
Violet Hopson; ** DANGEROUS MONEY ” starring Bebe Daniels 
and Tom Moore; PRINCE OF WALES’ TOUR; Jimmie Adams 
in ** WHY HURRY?” « JULY v3rd, 24th and 25th. ** WORLDLY 
GOODS,” starring Agnes Ayres and Pat O’Malley; ‘* WAKING 
UP THE TOWN,” starring Jack Pickford and Norma Shearer ; 
Comedy, Aesop's and Felix, etc 











i} and send to 








THE MAGDALEN 

= for £10,000 for Reconst 

Since 1758 we have rescued and trained, free of charge, 15,000 G 
MAY WE GO ON? 

On January 12 one “ 


WILL THE OTHERS PLEASE 21 
I THE MAGDALEN 





HOSPITAL 
ruction to SET US UP. 


after Seventy Years Be 


Spectator ” Reader gave us £125. 
f it cheques to The Wa 
HOSVITAL, STREATHAM, S.W.? 





‘Spectator’ Competition 
JULY 18, 1925 





Competiiers must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 10s), 
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CRUELTY TO 
CHILDREN 


is not only an offence against the child, 
but also an offence against the conscience 
of the community. 


300 
FRESH CASES 


REACH THE 


N-S:P-C-C- 


Each case receives the attenti.n 
of an Inspector within 30 HOURS. 


Continued support by GIFT and 
LEGACY is most urgently asked. 


WILL YOU REMEMBER? 


Gifts and to ROBT. J. PARR, 
O.B.E., Director, The National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, “ Victory 
House,” London, W.C. 2. 


enquiries 


Leicester Square, 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive 
| tin boxes containing 
! 2 On 6¢ «Co 8d. 
| 402 + + 1/3 
Boz + - 

1lb. - - 4/3 








Allen 


& Hanburys Ltd. 
37 LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 
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Smoking dices 
not always 
soothe — 


Too much smoking gives rise 
to throat-irritation with its 
attendant discomforts. 
There is nothing better than 
the ‘Allenburys’ Glycerine 
and Black Currant Pastilles 
to allay this irritation and 
clear the voice. They have 
a delicious flavour which 
refreshes the palate and 
helps to make the next pipe 
or cigarette more enjoyable 


llenbunys 


sii. PASTILLES 
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To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


ROWLANDS'’ 
MACASSAR OIL 





which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 


































‘Table | 
Water’ 


BISCUITS 
are the nicest of 
all water biscuits. 


Qhey are simply ideal 
wil sheauar tarde 
Qa trial tin from your 
stores. heir crispness 
and delicate flavour 
will appeal to you. 


MADE ONLY BY 








t_ POT FO 
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FOR CHURCH AND STATE! 


SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS, Bart., M.P., 


Secreiary of State for Home Affairs:— 





*“*] want to say to you, with the fullest 
possible responsibility in saying it, that I 
leck to yeur Society as one of the great 
handmaids of the work ef the Stzte in 
this country of ours. 4s Home Secre- 
tary, J thank you for the great work which 
you have Gone during these 121 years.” 


DR. S. M. ZWEMER, one of the leading 
aehorities on Islam:— 


«* 


the general advance (in Christian 
niissiens) which has been possible in the 
Mulhanemadan world within the last | 


great Wi j 
lecades has been prepared for by 
the work ef the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. The Society in a real sense is a 

he the Baptist preparing the way of 
God—-the ag er, the bridge-builder, the 


readsneker, fer all Societies that gladly 


iit: "e ¢ 


fall + Ea if 5 weke, 
The Commitice ask’ for an ineome of 
£150.000 to enable them te maintain and 


: 
‘ 

exiend the work. 

Ci ia eift to the Secretaries, British and 

Foreign Bible Society, 116 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, E.C. 




















a Oxford Sectional Bookcase will enhance the 
appearance of any room, great or small. From one 
section you can start now to build a bookcase to suit 
any future requirements. Each section is joined 
neatly and rigidly by practically invisible joints. 
As shown at Wembley, Ideal Homes and other 
Exhibitions. 





Sectional Sock tae 


Send to-day for Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 
Free and Post Paid. 


— Wm. BAKER & Co., Ltd. 
(Dept. 10), 
‘specALists) OXFORD. 
London Agents: Dulau & Co., Ltd., 
B 0ksellers, 34-36 Margaret Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.1 























10 for 8¢ 


THE cork-tipped Player’s No. 3 Virginia Cigarette is tiga 
welcomed by some smokers. 


and the fragrance and coolness of the tobacco are 
still there. Manufactured by 
in a Model Factory from matured Virginia Tobacco. 


50 for 3/3 











The cost is ‘the same 





modern machinery 





20 for 1/4 












- OR - WITHOUT - CORK - TIPS 
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15,000 Horse-power 


§S. RANCHI 1 


16,600 Tons. 
A CRUISE TO 

NORWAY and the NORTHERN CAPITALS 

23 DAYS—AUG. 15to SEPT.7. FARES from 30 GUINEAS. 








On this ervise 1 engers will have a brand new P. & O. liner as theit pleasure 
yacht at sca and their floating hotel in port. ‘The “ RANCHI,” the second 


to be completed of four beautiful 16,600 ten vessels designed for the India 
Mail Service, has four passenger decks: an electric Passenger lift; handsomely 
appointed public rooms, including lounge . aay’ and ¢;: are ae roo a smoking saloon 
and large airy and well-lighted = dining saloons : id promenade 
decks; a first class orchestra and a linary a .- ‘There is a 


ekitle d gag 4 
: i eeanmanie 


of cabines-de- 
ire unusually ‘ 


limited number 
dure. The vabins 
large and pot more than tw 





passengers will be berthed fi 
JS? no 
¥. « 
2 
“ 
ol 





- exp median the beautiful Soene and the 
—= Hardanger Fjords, the RANCHI” 
itiractive of the northern capital cities \ plan of the ilinerary 

\ Pp rogramine picturing the “ RANCHI" and her Cruise with a 

sired further information may be ™ don aye ition 


ROTTERDAM 


will visit the more 

is shown above 

cabin plon a il 
iS Sees terihs and further rmait { 

Pp. & “0. ‘CHIEF PASSENGER OFFICE (Fr. Hi CROs ENOR, Managet), 

YP. & O; HOUSE, 14 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 





GIBRALTAR & MARSEILLES AT HOLIDAY PARES. Pregrsmme on Ape nm, 


LEE TIE EEE TD 








GO BY | 


== 
Oo tala MOTORWAYS 


ees) wororwas 


To SCOTLAND via Wales and English Lakes. 
To ITALY & DOLOMITES 
To SWITZERLAND via Chateaux of the Loire and Alsace. 


es, London to London. rer has his 
own armchair and table. The newest travel. 
Departures every three weeks. Send for illustrated brochure “HH.” 


CONTINENTAL MOTORWAYS, LTD., 
98 Wigmore St., London, W. 1. , Mayfair 5428, 


EHRMANNS 


FAMOUS WINES AND SPIRITS, 
This Week’s Special Bargain. 
“GOLDEN GOBLET” CHAMPAGNE 


America Cuvee. 
1914 Extra Dry. In Perfect Condition. 
Per 96 /- Dozen 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAIN. 
Write for “ VINK LIST” quoting unsurpassed assortment of Wines 
and Spirits at Market Prices. 


EHRMANNS, 43 & 44 Finsbury Square, 


LONDON. 
Please quote “ S. 


via Venice and Italian Lakes. 


Every passe: 


Inclusive char 
form of eel 











” 





SHEETS | 


They are 


‘IRISH LINEN 





are the best inducement for a good night’s rest. 
smooth and do not crease or cling to the body. 





| Let us send 4 “ a S.P 4.—Bleached Irish Linen sheet plain 
copy of our Ca hemmed. Good heavy quality = ich we can 
logue No. Pp iv, '° recommend to give every satis! ion, 
| mn See 
guareure . Yards LINEN SHEETS Per pair 
goods, and POY SO 8 3 ce one (Single bel) 27/6 
of 2 I/. " uouende in 23x 3 . (Double b- - 59/41 | 
the U.K. PLALN LINEN PILLOW CASES 
20 x 39 inches . Eacl a/ ! 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, | 
BELFAST. | 


London eee | 




















CANADIAN PACIF 7 


Oe RRR eR 

















ACROSS THE WESTERN OCEAN 


by a Canadian Pacifie Liner in four days; then two days 
on the St. Lawrence River to Quebec and Montreal 


A choice of tours in Eastern Canada and U.S.A... o: 


through the Canadian Rockies to the Pacific Coast, 
Canadian Pacihe all the way. These are suggestions fo 
a fascinating and profitable holiday. 

Full details of cost. what to see, and the time required are given in 





PACIFIC PLAYGROUNDS, a 
and obtainable tree of charae. 


RIDERS of the Canadian Rockies 


\NADIAN 
booklet just issued 
loin the TRAIL. 
Auoust 8—-10. 


CANADIAN lpg RAILWAY 


62-05 Charing Cros ™ y4 
103 Leadenhall Street, ‘3 ON DON, 
or I al Agent vervwh | 











The wise man 
deems it worth 
while to pay 
a little more 


for the added 


enjoyment of 


CUT PLUG 


1-0z. Packet 1/34 
2-0z. Packet 2/7 
d-lb. Tin . 5/2 





1) 
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| NEED 
} Prevd WRIT vith PRINCE Of WALES 
10,0¢@0 Boys have been sent te Royal Navy and 
| Mercantile Marine 
9,603 Boys have been trained for Civili Empleyment 
and many hundreds have been emigrated to 
the British Deminions 
Put 
THEIR MAJESTIES Til KING AND QUEEN 
‘ 1 7 " r 
( } MALDEN hisq MA 
! iB CLANTON I 
HOWSsO’ t DEN ITF i 
J \ 
H, BRISTOW WALLEN & HENRY G. COPELAND 


XUM 


| THE 66 


TRAINING SHIP om 


| TheShaftesbury Homes & Arethusa’ Training Ship 


No Holiday 


however len ‘thy or expensive can possibly restore to health and 
strength those for whom we plead They are 
(1) The patients in our Home ai Streathan 
(2) Our pensioners receiving £20 e ach a vear 
(3) The many suffer who are waiting for the benefit of 
the Home or the pension 
They are all people of the Middle Classes 
stricken and pe, oe magenn by incurable disease. 
Will vou remember d he those beyon d the reach of holiday 
poh fits ona blessins 
All ntributior should be addressed to 
| DG AR PI IM AN, Svecr 


THE BRITISH HOME. and 
HOSPITAL for INCURABLES 


STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W. 16 
ter Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales. 
2 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


14,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 


ARETHUSA” 


aa SHAFTESEURY 


URGENTLY 


"€11, 000 


164 Shaftesbury Avenue, a, by Cc. } 
} / y save: 1 have net 


hus entailed 


ES, Sir! 

much like 

that’s as 
You will 


one spirit looks 
but 
coes. 


another, 
far as it 


yon sense the differ- 








ence with my spirit—PRATTS 
PERFECTION—in your tank. 
You will note the quicker 
pick-up, increased power and 
greater mileage Not only 
that, Sir, examine your engine 
— ‘ immng on 
P ATTS PERFEC “TION and 
you aie be surprised at the 
minute amount of carbon in 








cylinders and on pistons. And 
my spirit is always the same 
pure and uniform, guaranteed 
not adulterated with any other 
brand or grade 
4 AY 
ae Tt DN 
Fe stom ¢ sO 
a . | 
PERFECTION SPIRIT 
ne everywhere — always 4 





ANCLO-AMERICAN & COMPANY, LTD 36 OVEEN ANNES CATE, LONOON Swit 








| 





THE “SPE 
CLASSIFIED 


\TOR PREPALD 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A H l Ms olictte. 1 7 ESL1N onia /. 








[The followin py ofatyy fron atis! iverticer 
in the SPECTATOR Small Cl fied Advertisements Section 
T'ROM THE BREWHURS® MILI ( 

london Office » Ce > I 4 
Dear Sirs, 

In reply to your letter of the 15th instant, 
we beg to inform vou that we are very pleased 
with the result of the 13 insertions (in the 
‘pectatoy), and should be glad if you would con 
tinue to insert out ertisement until furthe 


notice, 


Yours faithtully, 
fui BREWHURST MILLING Co, 
Siened T. A. Acton, 
Messr fur s 
York Street 
Covent Garden, W.4 








Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 





For Sale and €o Wet. 
RS. HE MMING, 25 SOl PTHWICK ST., HYDE PARK, 
a { bis tue 4 rooms to let to Hritish gentlewomen Fach room is 
a oh ped « an as Vs bat! and telephones Write for appoint 
| ment Mrs. Henuning has fi. he { vd KtV-« ;oms 2 
Ws STON -SUPER- MARE for Health and Happiness. 
SUPERI RPLATS TO LE n beau nd healthy posit zand surround 
ngs (sea nod la nd vie w It-contained, well decorated, every modern and sanitary 
convenien Ke (inelusiy ish ft § 1) vearly No } nmiums bixtures 
free. App'y AENRY nl CT, Oxtord Street. West Ti r-Mat : 
be WORTHING Very comfortable Board Resid e in 
» sea P it tir oom if desired Garden. I 
th ‘ PHACKER, Exbert Lod ( i Aven West 


Want 


Appoiniments, &c., Warcant and WHanted. 


C ARE ERS rOR Re DU CATED GIRLS.— Unique Training 
in Secretarial Metho x to twelve nu a Residential Hostels recom- 
| mended 1K ysts aiter trait d throug ppointinent Depart ment 
CENTRAI ‘MPLOYMENT BUREAL AND “ri DENTS CAREERS ASSO- 
CIATION UNCORPORATED 4 Russell Square, W.¢ 
PECATIGOSA COMMITTEE. 


| (CORNWALL S 


NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL POR Git 
Wanted tem ENGLISH MISTRESS. Graduate, with on tw - 
erxpericn Ability tot ig II muinendation 
Porta rpplieation wt obta I " t of a stampod and ld a 
envelope) trom © HEAD-MISTRESS, ¢ . (iirl Newutta how 
they should | a i ‘ ’ ! 
Education Depart 
Cour Hell, 1 
loth .fuly 
Lectures, Scholarships, Ke. 
REE E Y PHYSICAI TRAINING COLLEGE, Erding ton, 
ngham (1 ; Swed m), offers complete l if Draining 
Worn D lish Heducatior Gy pusti Medical Gynima ind Massage, 
Dancing i ehes Lacross ( ket benn Netball, Sw ings Aualtowy 
Hyuiene, Vhysiclogy, & Three Yea Cours Prospectus on application 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEC FOR 
51 PEACHERS GROVE HOUs! ROEHAMPTON LANE s.W. 15. 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOO! CoLt GARDE +) KENSINGTON, YV 14 
Chatrma 1 Hor tal M (. ti, Mo M.A lion. ‘Treasurer 
Mr W. H. Ocston | formation werning Scho ips J.04 iand Grants 
i iu l Nad ation sj Pris na li Kk. KF. LA Wit L NCK 
ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AND 
1) SCHOOL O MAsSSAGI 4i ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 3.E. 22 
A residential London Colleue Prepearat t! rs’ Diplowa of the Ling 
Associatio id tifica ( ty of Massa Ae 





@®irls Schools and 


st’ ..% * ~- 
alleges 























INGHOL' SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d HINDHEAD } 
' y ( ,1 
H Y | 4 Miss F. M BATCH OR (Oxf. H Sch 
rEXUDOR HALL SCHOO! CHISLEHURAT, KENT. 
i NDED ) 
, Miss ] ENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Pare) Mi VIOLET M ! 
THOROUGH EDUCATION Fol \TLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
Resid 
Jouse stand 1 10 rownd miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATT) 8) Mi Foreign Method), 
! il and i 
| } Vil K LSSORS 
i ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWA BOAR DING-S¢ SCHOOL 
4 FOR GIRI f i Hampstead Principal Miss CONDER, 
(lass lripoa, ¢ y MA | ih ugh ¢ iuc ation on modern lines. 
Pupils prepares 4 i t Universities if required, 
Beau it ( i garder “Net ball, Tenuis, Bathing. 
qRENCH INISHI st HOOL | FOR GIRL 
A LAUSANNI 
Heal { M . Apply Mile. MICHOUD, 
\ 
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UCKDEN TOWERS COLLEGE, HUNTINGDON.— Boarding 
School for Girls. Large house in private grounds ; bracing, home comforts, 
good education.—Principal: Miss COURTENAY. 





U PAIR for Summer Holidays wanted by young French Lady 
é of good family, a comfortable home in return for Fren h tuition. Highest 
references.—Write Mile. BERTRAND, 55 Rue Veraeuil, Paris, 7. 





-Home Boarding School 
Splendid health record. 


OURNEMOUTH: KNOLE HALL.- 
for Girls. Modern Education. Near pines and sea, 
—Principal, Miss FAIRBROTHER., 
OODARD GIR LS’ SCHOOLS.—WESTERN DIVISION. 
Provost : Rev. FF. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrington. Somerset. 
8 KATHERINE’S. HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON, Head-Mistress : 
Miss BK. M. HARTNELL. M.A. (Oxon.), Fees £150, girls over 14, £180. 


SCHOOL OF 8. MARY AND S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, 


STAFFORD. —Several Exhibitions of £35 a year and a few of £55 a year are 








Scholastic pee. 


! r he 

‘CHOOLS ror BOYS anvd GIRLS§ 

TUTORS for ARMY and ALL. EXAMS ‘ 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION, 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trus tworthy Information 

The age of the a> district preierred, and rough idea of fees should be giveg 





——., 











offered for September. For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 1.0, 4 
1GuH FIELD, ‘CH OOLS AN D * UTOR sg. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. , tnt : as 
Principal—Miss Wallis. Reliable information and advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
Private Residential School for Girls, Tele.: “ Watford 616.” will be given (iree of charge) to parents stating az requirements (Kind of schoo! 





Q'. HELENS, COCKERMOUTH.—Boarding School for Girls 
kK in the Lake District. Principal —Miss WHEELER. 
Special terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired. 


NONVENT OF THE NATIVITY.—Boarding School for Girls. 
On outskirts of town, Large garden.—Freneh by native Sisters. Oxford 
Local and music examinations MOTHER SUPERIOR, Glenficid Road, Leicester. 


(ALDER GIRLS SCHOOL, SEASCALE. 


Climate bracing and sunny. 
A sound education on Publie School lines. PREPARATORY SCHOOL for girls, 
8 to 13 years. UPPER SCHOOL for girls, 14 to 19 years. 
Lacrosse, hockey, cricket, tennis, golf, riding, good and safe bathing. 
Eseort London, Crew Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool. 
bor illus trated prospectus apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


W YT WO-RT H. 
a RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Db. 


Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., 
Principal: Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., London, 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 
Entrance Scholarships. 
Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, Wentworth,” Colle ge Road, Bournemouth, 
Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd. 


DOWNS SCHOOL SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air trom Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, MALVERN WELLS. — For Girls, 
K xeell nt heal altht record, Prine ipal, Miss | Rogers 




















ry HE 





Dive INBANKS 


Bracing ait Home 


Bons’ 


comlorts 








- Schools and Colleges. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 

Highly qualitied staif. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fine 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, &e, 
Athletics, Swimming, Boating, O.T.C. Fees fst Entrance 
Scholarships. March.--Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


- I OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER ” (Revised Edition), 

containing in a concise form the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets 
(age limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years & months) into the Royal Naval College, 
Dartmouth, with instr uctions as to how to apply, &c., and a fullillustrated description 
of life at the Colle GIEVES, Ltd. (Publication Dept.), “ Royal Navy House," 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W. i. 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOLS. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Dreghorn Castle. Colipton. Midlothian. Head-Masteg. HW. M. RUSH, B.A., who 
will be succeeded at the end of this term by Mr. 8. H, OSBORNE, B.A., prepares 
boys for Public Schools and Dartmouth. 
UPPER SCHOOL, 
Craigend Park, Liberton, Midlothian. 
Head-Mastetr. R. W. BURTON, M.C., BLA 





buildings, including 
Football, Cricket, 











Boys of 14 and over prepared for the Universities and all Prel. Exams. 
Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, 17 Rutland Street, Edinburgh, 
or the HEAD MASTERS. 

HURCHER’S = COLLEGE, PETERSFLELD, HANTS. 


Head-Master, P. BE. Woodall, M.A.. F.R.G.S. (late of Oundle School). Fees, 
£25 Ss. 10d. per term All applications to the HEAD-MASTER’S SECRETARY. 


D oS S C H O O IL. 


| 2S dion 


TRINITY, TERSEY--CHANNEL ISLANDS, 
Preparatory School for Boys. 





Fouspers; Sin JESSE BOOT, Br., Lady BOOT, Licut.-Gen. Sir ERNEST De 
BRATH, K.c.n., .Le.. Mo V. BLACKER DOUGLAS, Esq., F. J. BOLUS, Esg., Sim 
GEORGE MACARINEY, K.c..P., AND Tuk Rev. G. O. MORGAN-SMITH, 





Heap-Masten: Tne Rev. G&. O. MORGAN-SMITH, M.4., Pip. F.C.s, 
(St. Catharine's College, Cambridge; Lille University, France). 
GRADUATE STAFF. 
The hool stands in its own magnificent gr an is of 18 acres. Own Farin. Beauti- 
ful climate, healthy tiation Every) modern convenience. Electric light. 
BOYS TAKEN AS WHOLE TIME BOARDERS 


Apply for Prospectus, &e., to the HMead-Mas ter, | Dk. MORGAN-SMITEL 
ELLY 
Army Counci! 
Dartmoor 








COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. — . Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildiag in beautiful situation, 340 feet above 
Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 

Hoad-Master: HH. V. PLUM. M.A, 


\ TELLINGION SCHOOL, SOMERSE'T.—-Public School in 

jour Houses, tafled by Oxferd and Cambridve Graduates, Recognized 
by Army Council, ©O.1.C., Swimming, ete, Fees, £72—£85 per annum.—Apply 
HEAD-MASTER, Wellington School, Somerset, or Clerk, PF. LEE MICHELL, 
Wellington, Some: 


een lacing 





~~ Foreign. 


IWITZERLAND. LAUSANNE-LUTRY, CHATEAU BIEN- 
b VENUE.—FINISHING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Special study of French. 
Modern languaves, Ait, Literature, Domesti s, Sports. Highest 
references. —Prine Prinei iynal Mi-s RUFER _Y 


‘AUSANNE. VILLA ARIANE, 











AVENUE DE CHALLLY. 


age of pupil, locality preferred, range of fees, Ac. 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGH’ TLE Y, LTD., 
Scholastic Agents, 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. 1, 
Telephone: Gerrard $3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to Schools in existence 
price 2s. 6d., post free "83, 
et ede ABOUT SCHOOLS, Ar 
Bs HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS 
DUMESTIC ECONOMY SCHUOLS, &c., ‘ 
is given free of echarce by 
MESSKs. GABLBITAS, THRING & CO., 





36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. ‘Telephone: Regent 53878 
Kducational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs, Gabbitas, hiring & Co, are personally acquainted with nearly all School 


Principals in the country. They will also be giad to supply full inforn 1 about 

establishments giving a course of training in Domestic kconomy, Secretarial Work 

Agriculture and Horticulture. ; 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER Is MADE TO PARE? 3 





Private ‘Gnition, ke. 








_ TION. — Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
particulars of his Private Lessons in Elocution; Vocabular Sey 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Voice Production; Breathing; Reciting.401 Strand, W W.C. 2. (Opy H { ) 
; oe DUXBURY’S ELOCUT TION SCHOOL, 
eF Vorwerk CULTURE, RECITING, PUBLIC SPEAKING, PRIVATE LESSONS ONLY 
Apply SECRETARY, 41 Woburn Square, London, W.C.1.) Tel.: M e 


Authors, Cppeivriting, Xr. 
RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY 
Good Stories, ac. 


Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY. los Victoria Street, London, 5.W. 1 





AGENT. 


required, 














|: ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
to write what to ;write about, where to sell Expert @nidan real t 4 
Illustrated booklet tree.—-Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 15 Victoria st \\ 
WECRE ETARIAL WORK AND JOURNALISM.— 
h Advice about opportunities and training centres in London and the provinces 


may be obtained irom 
TRUMAN AND KNIGHTLE ¥, LTD., 
61 Con juit Street, W 











FAIVYPEWRITING. 
St., Strand, W.C. 2. 
ee RITING. — Authors’ MS. Is. 
Caretul personal work, Strict confidence observed 

23 Castle Street, Cardiff. 


UTHORS’ Mss. typewritten with intelligence 
aceurately at 10d. per Rens COLI CEDOR Oe per L.au0 
The Wandsworth Typing Bureau, 126 High Street, W aandsw rth 


rEYPEWRITING, Od. per 1,000. oo and careful work, 
Also Duplicating. —WEATHERLEY, 5 The Close, Thornhill Park, | 


Miss Ruih MM. ona 12 Buckingham 
Gerrard 6179.—-Work received from country and abroad 





per thousand words. 
VIOLA KINSHOTT, 








promptly and 
MONA STUART 








Hants 


ITERARY TYPEWR YTING ‘of every descr Ti iption om carefully 
and promptly executed. Moss. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon « 
Miss NANCY McFARLANE, (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclilf-on-s 


Botels, Budros, 
OTEL CONSTANCE, 23 


A Private Residential Hotel, most ple page n situated on a quiet corner over- 
looking Hyde Park, facing south. Closé Tube and ‘bus routes, Recently re- 





4 
1,000. 








ry 


Lancaster Gate. 










decorated and beautifully furnished on the ‘Tine s of a private house Gas fires and 
telephones in all bedrooms, Good food and good coo s. Lift Terms from 12s. td. 
per day, or from 4 guineas weekly (single); 7) ble) inclusive 


Telephe me: Tad Pa Idington 8083, 


JORTR REE, | ISLE OF SKYE. 
finest in the far-famed Misty Isle. Facing sea 
ot Lochalsh, An attractive and healthy Summer Resort Ky 


ROYAL HOTEL. Lar, arge est | and 
Within hours’ sail of kyle 
ry comfort Inter 














esting motor tours, golf course near. Write for illustrated Booklet itaining 20 
fine Views. Mode rate Boarding Terms. 

\j OOR COURT. SIDMOU TH (Priv ‘ivate > Hotel —ONLY Hotel 
adjoining 18-hole Goli Course; magnilicent sea-views every room; Excelient 
cuisine. chef; electriclight ; gas-tires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, shops, churches. 
Good safe bathing; shady garden, Good garages Comfortable car for hit 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated bovklet, Telephone 139 


Sidmouth, 


LLAN WATER 





HOTEL, Bridge of Allan, St irlin gshi re.—Excel- 








4 lent motoring centre for Trossachs, Rob Roy Country. Large Ga 1 Law 
THOLL PALACE HOTEL, Pitlochry, Perthshire. Unis ique Hotel 
4 situated amidst finest scenery of the Scottish Highlands. Grounds 46 at 





sical 


nds adjoin 


( \HELTENHAM.— Upper Collets, Cleeve Hill. 


J Hotel. 800 ft. above sea level. Glorious views. Grou 





Finishing Sc! a Gils, Good refcrences in England. Escort from London 


4 
Apply to Miles. G1 AS, 





Spacious rooms. Excellent cuisine, Best centre for Cotswolds, Moderate 


—'phone: Cleeve Hill 9, 
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Truth in Advertising 


HE Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great 
Britain & Ireland), Ltd. are using, and 
have always used, cigarette paper of 
Purest Quality and Refinement. 


They do not describe their cigarette 
paper as “Rice Paper,” lest this should 
convey an impression to the Public that ii 
is made of Rice. 




















No Cigarette Paper is made of Rice 








“Rice Paper” is a technical trade name. 
It does not mean that rice or rice straw enters 
into the composition of the paper to which 
this trade name is applied. 





The Imperial Tobacco Company need 
make no exaggerated claims in respect of 
their cigarettes. 


As every Smoker knows, the Company's 
cigarettes are made from carefully chosen and 
well matured leaf tobacco, wrapped in pure 





























paper, and manufactured under ideal 
conditions, 
Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. fof Great Pritain and Irelend), Lt4. 
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